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The  purpose  of  the  paper  is  to  present  the  educational 
philosophy  of  a  successful  teacher  of  composition  and  to 
ascertain  if  his  compositional  techniques  and  processes 
are  consistent  with  his  educational  philosophy.  At  the 
heart  of  Sessions'  philosophy  are  craftsmanship, 
independence  of  musical  thought,  and  experimentation 
versus  conservatism.  Sessions'  craftsmanship  and 
resulting  independent  thought  are  demonstrated  by  his  use 
of  counterpoint  and  homophony,  melodic  development, 
rhythms  and  harmonies,  and  use  of  systems.  He  is  an 
experimenter  in  his  composing  as  evidenced  by  the 
differences  in  Symphonies  No.  2  and  8^  written  2  3  years 
apart.  By  observing  these  differences  it  is  made  clear 
that    Sessions    is   not   conservative    in   his    composition. 
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Through  an  interview  with  Sessions  and  an  analysis  of 
his  writings,  the  investigator  identified  Sessions' 
philosophy  on  the  interaction  of  music  and  society  as  well 
as  his  educational  philosophy  regarding  the  student 
composer  and  the  curriculum  in  conjunction  with  the 
student/composer  and  the  teacher/composer.  References  are 
made  to  made  to  the  Ma  n  h  a  1 1  a  n  v  i^  1 1  e  _Mu  s  j^c  _  Curriculum 
E.L9.3.L^'^'  the  Comprehensive  Musicianship  Program,  and  the 
Tanglewood  Symposium  as  examples  of  curriculums  consistent 
with    Sessions'     philosophy.       A    comparative   analysis    of 

Symphony    No  . 2    and    S^m£hon^_No_; 8^    was    undertaken    to 

identify   his    compositional   techniques    and   to   examine   these 
in   light   of    his   written   philosophy. 

The  appendices  list  Sessions'  musical  works,  awards 
received,  and  organizations  to  which  he  belongs.  Also 
included  are  excerpts  from  an  interview  with  Roger 
Sessions   conducted    in    1978. 

Roger  Sessions  is  a  successful  composer  as  well  as  a 
successful  teacher  of  composition.  His  teaching 
techniques  allow  his  students  to  be  true  to  themselves  in 
their  compositions.  He  does  not  try  to  mold  them  to  his 
style  of  composition  but  teaches  them  to  think  for 
themselves.  Some  of  his  former  students  include  Leon 
Kirchner,  Milton  Babbitt,  David  Diamond,  Donald  Martino, 
and  Edward  T,  Cone.  Because  of  this  success  in  teaching 
composition,  it  is  advantageous  to  the  music  educator  to 
seriously   consider   his   philosophy  of   education. 
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CHAPTER    I 
INTRODUCTION 


Need   for   the   Study 

The  increasing  use  of  music  in  today's  society  is 
opening  new  avenues  for  composers  of  contemporary  music. 
In  addition  to  the  traditional  concert  hall  approach, 
people  are  now  exposed  to  a  plethora  of  new  compositions 
in  the  form  of  recordings,  television  commercials,  and 
the  more  serious  enterprise  of  film  music.  This  expanding 
view  of  the  composer  adds  to  the  dilemma  in  the  university 
situation  of  how  to  train  a  composer  effectively  to 
function    in   his   environment. 

With  this  great  diversity  of  kinds  of  music  available, 
it  is  easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  basic  goals  for  educating 
composers.  There  is  a  need  in  today's  educational  system 
for  teachers  to  focus  in  on  these  goals.  There  is  little 
concensus  of  opinion  regarding  these  educational  goals. 
This  lack  of  concensus  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the 
variety  of  emphases  in  the  area  of  theory  from  one  school 
to  the  next.  The  University  of  Cincinnati 
College-Conservatory  of  Music  uses  a  historical  approach 
to  theory  which  correlates  closely  to  a  course  in  music 
history.       The    text    used   is    Perspectives    in   Music   Theory: 
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An  Historical  Analytical  Approach  by  Paul  Cooper.  It 
includes  an  overview  of  all  aspects  of  music  theory  in 
historical  order.  Specific  areas  of  theory  are  studied  in 
more  depth  in  separate  courses.  Some  theory  curricula  use 
four  part  harmony  to  teach  the  theoretical  concepts.  The 
University  of  Florida  used  this  approach,  but  is  in  the 
process  of  changing  to  an  integrated  approach  including 
ear  training,  analysis  concepts,  writing  skills,  as  well 
as    keyboard   skills . 

The  problems  which  this  lack  of  concensus  creates  came 
to  light  for  this  writer  at  a  conference  held  at  the 
University  of  Florida  in  1976  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music.  The  conference 
was  concerned  with  the  articulation  of  programs  among 
community  colleges  and  state  universities  in  Florida. 
Some  taught  writing  skills  while  excluding  ear  training 
and  analysis;  some  that  taught  analysis  left  out  many  key 
analysis  systems;  some  did  not  go  into  appropriate 
depth.  As  a  result,  after  two  years  of  study  at  some  of 
these  institutions  the  students  did  not  have  sufficient 
depth  of  knowledge  to  exempt  the  first  two  years  of 
theory,  and  those  students  had  to  back  up  two  years  and 
repeat    freshman   and    sophomore    theory. 

A  step  toward  a  partial  solution  to  this  problem  is  to 
present  the  educational  philosophy  of  prominent  teachers 
who    have   a    successful    background     in    teaching    theory. 
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Since  music  composition  takes  its  leave  from  a  sound 
theoretical  background,  it  is  logical  to  consider  the 
philosophy  of  successful  composer-teachers. 
Roger  Sessions,  who  has  an  extensive  background  in 
composing  and  teaching,  has  developed  a  well  defined 
educational  philosophy  as  a  result  of  his  vast  experiences. 
In  presenting  Sessions'  philosophy,  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  paper  that  one  consider  these  concepts  when 
establishing    criteria   and   goals    in    the    future. 

Content   of   the   Study 

A  short  biographical  sketch  of  Roger  Sessions  is 
presesnted  in  CHAPTER  II.  This  includes  a  discussion  of 
his  formative  years,  his  educational  experiences,  and  his 
teaching  positions.  In  addition,  several  of  his  more 
prominent   students   are  mentioned. 

The  third  chapter  begins  with  general  background 
material  concerning  the  problems  encountered  in  art  and 
musical  society.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  comprises 
Sessions'  views  of  the  composer  and  his  training,  the 
student  composer,  and  his  concept  of  the  curriculum  in 
conjunction  with  the  s t u d e n t / c o mp o s e r  and  the 
teacher/composer.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Manhattanville 
M^£l£_Cur  r 4c u  1  um_P r  o  je c  t  j__Com;pr  e h e n s  i  ve  Mu  s icianship 
Program,    and   the    Tanqlewood   Symposium. 
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A  detailed   analysis   of   two  works,    SzniE^oiII._M°.i 1    ^^^ 

Symphony  No.  8,  comprises  CHAPTER  IV.  The  choice  of  these 
works  was  based  on  a  discussion  with  the  composer. 
Sessions  considers  Montezuma  to  be  a  pivotal  work  in  that 
in  its  massiveness  his  style  as  a  composer  is 
established.!  The  S  e  c  o  n  d_Sy;m£hon;^  was  selected 
because  it  was  written  before  Montez^uma;  the  Ei^^hth 
S^YSRhonY  because  it  was  written  after  Montezuma.  Another 
consideration  in  the  selection  of  these  two  symphonies 
lies    in   the   availability  of    scores   and   recordings. 

The  concluding  chapter  concerns  itself  with  a 
correlation  of  Sessions'  compositional  style  and  his 
philosophy,  characterized  by  the  analysis  presented  in 
CHAPTER    IV. 

The  index  includes  a  list  of  Sessions'  works,  awards, 
organizational  affilations,  and  excerpts  from  an  interview 
of    November,    1978. 

Review  of   Literature 

Roger  Sessions  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  the  subject 
of  composition  in  all  aspects.  He  wrote  of  the  education 
of  composers  as  well  as  of  the  effects  of  war-time  strife 
on  the  art.  In  articles  such  as  "American  Music  and  The 
Crisis"  (1941),  "No  More  Business  As  Usual"  (1942),  and 
"Artists    and   This    War"    (1942),     all     in       Modern    Music,     he 


1      In   an    interview  of    November,    1978 
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expresses  his  concern  for  the  state  of  the  art  during 
World  War  II.  Throughout  his  writings,  Sessions  makes 
clear   his   opinion   that  music   and   society   are    inseparable. 

Subjects  of  his  essays  and  articles  also  include  those 
about  other  composers,  as  in  "Ernest  Bloch , "  in  Modern 
Music,  about  the  teacher  and  composer  who  had  such  an 
exceptional  influence  on  him,  and  in  "Schoenberg  in  the 
United  States,"  in  Tempo  (1972).  His  book  reviews  include 
an  analysis  of  the  works  involved  as  well  as  his  strongly 
voiced  opinions  about  the  philosophies  behind  them. 
"Escape  by  Theory"  (1938)  is  such  a  review  of  Per  Freie 
Satz  by  Heinrich  Shenker  as  is  "Hindemith  on  Theory" 
(1937)    analyzing   Unterweisunq    im  Tonsatz. 

These  and  many  other  essays  were  collected  in  a  superb 
edition  called  Roger  Sessions  on  Music  (1979).  It  is  in 
five  parts,  entitled  "The  Composer's  Craft,"  "The  Composer 
and  His  Audience,"  "Education  and  Training,"  "The  Limits 
of  Theory,"  and  "Five  Composers."  The  thirty-seven  essays 
the  book  contains  are  certainly  not  all  inclusive  of 
Sessions'  written  output,  but  contain  much  of  his 
philosophy  on  music   that    is   pertinent   to   this    study. 

Books  by  Roger  Sessions  are  filled  with  his 
views  on  music  in  all  its  aspects,  including  his  concern 
for  its  future  survival.  The_Mus i cal_Ex£erience_of 
Com£oser^_Perf  ormer,  and  Listener  is  a  collection  of  six 
lectures   delivered   at   Juilliard    in    1949.        They    include 


**•  ■•»*--^  x'f-w-JiCv  »«>v  •rti/i-r**! 
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"The  Musical  Impulse,"  "The  'Musical  Ear,'"  "The 
Composer,"  "The  Performer,"  "The  Listener,"  and  "Music  in 
the   World   Today." 

I n  Que s t i o n s  _ A b o u t^ M u si^  Sessions  discusses  the 
philosophical  topics  of  hearing,  knowing,  understanding, 
talking,  and  thinking  about  music.  The  book  also  includes 
two  chapters  on  composition  which  discuss  considerations 
of  the  composer  in  the  actual  process  of  writing  music. 
This  is  much  the  same  type  of  consideration  included  in 
The  Intent  of  the  Artist.  Reflections  on  the  Musical  Life 
in  the  United  States  again  shows  his  deep  consideration 
given  to  the  interaction  of  music  and  society.  He  has 
also  written   a   theory  text.    Harmonic   Practice    (1951). 

Several  articles  have  been  written  about  Roger  Sessions 
by  his  former  students  and  others,  which  include  facts 
about  his  life  and  some  analysis  of  his  music.  "Roger 
Sessions,  In  Honor  of  his  Sixty-fifth  Birthday,"  by  Andrew 
Imbrie,  in  Perspectives  of  New  Music,  19  62,  includes  a 
discussion  of  Sessions'  Violin  Concerto  and  Quintet;  a 
short  analysis  of  his  symphonies  is  included  in  Imbrie' s 
article  "The  Symphonies  of  Roger  Sessions,"  in  Tempo ,  1972. 
Edward  T.  Cone,  in  Mo d e r n_Mu£_i c  ,  1941,  has  written  an 
article  discussing  the  String  Quartet  in  E  minor.  He  has 
also  written  "In  Honor  of  Roger  Sessions,"  in  Perspectives 
of  New  Music,  1972,  which  includes  an  excerpt  from  From  My 
Diary   and   one   from  the   Scherzo  Op.    2 ,    No .     2.       David    Ewen 
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briefly  describes  the  Violin  Concerto  and  Symphony  No.  2 
in  The  Complete  Book  of  20th  Century  Music,  1952.  A  brief 
discussion  of  Roger  Sessions  as  a  composer  is  included  in 
Our   New  Music ,    1941,    by   Aaron    Copland. 

Many  articles  about  Sessions  and  his  works  have 
appeared  over  the  years  in  The  New  York  Times ,  the  most 
recent  of  which  is  a  discussion  of  his  opera  Montez^uma 
preceding  the  first  New  York  performance  on  February  21 
and   22,    1982. 

Three  analytical  and  highly  specialized  papers  have 
been  written  concerning  musical  works  of  Roger  Sessions. 
They  are  "The  Interpretation  of  Accent  Signs  in  Roger 
Sessions"  Third  Piano  Sonata"  by  Diana  Ruth  Duffin;  "An 
Analysis  of  the  Second  Piano  Sonata  by  Roger  Sessions"  by 
Carole  Jean  Ross;  and  "Tonality  in  the  Pre-serial 
Instrumental  Music  of  Roger  Sessions"  by  Ronald  Duane 
Henderson. 

There  are  short  biographical  sketches  in  The 
International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians  , 
The  Oxford  Companion  to  Music ,  and  Baker's  Biographical 
Dictionary  of  Musicians.  There  is  a  very  good  but  brief 
article  by  Andrew  Imbrie  on  Sessions  in  Dictionary  of 
Contemporary  Music,  including  a  listing  of  his  principal 
compositions  and  writings.  The  New  Grove  Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians  includes  a  short  biographical  sketch 
as  well  as  sections  on  his  writings,  teachings,  and 
works    by   James    Abruzzo    and   Henry   Weinberg.      Roger    Sessions 
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is  also  discussed  in  Music  in  the  20th  Century  by  William 
W.  Austin  and  A_HistorY_o£  Music  and  Musical  Style  by 
Homer  Ulrich  and  Paul  A.  Pisk.  He  is  briefly  mentioned  in 
^_History  of  Western  Music  by  Donald  Jay  Grout.  His  name 
also  appears  throughout  H.  Wiley  Hitchcock's  Music_in_the 
United    States,    A    Historical    Introduction,     and    Eric 

Salzman's    Twentieth-Century    Musicj_ An_Introduct ion    in 

conjunction  with   different   styles    of   composition. 


CHAPTER  II 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

Roger  Huntington  Sessions  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  on  December  28,  1896.  His  parents,  both  of  New 
England  ancestry,  were  well  versed  in  the  musical  arts. 
His  mother,  Ruth  Huntington,  was  a  student  at  the  Leipzig 
Conservatory,  where  she  studied  piano.  Archibald 
Sessions,  his  father,  sang  in  the  Theodore  Thomas  Chorus 
in  New  York.  Being  raised  in  a  musical  family  had  its 
influence  on  the  young  Sessions  as  he  began  his  musical 
studies   at   an   early   age. 

His  first  major  composition  was  an  opera,  Lancelot  and 
Elaine,  which  he  wrote  at  age  thirteen.  The  following 
year  (1911),  at  age  fourteen,  he  entered  Harvard 
University.  There  he  studied  with  Edward  Burlingame  Hill 
and  later  graduated  at  the  age  of  eighteen  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree.  From  1915  to  1917,  Sessions  attended  Yale 
University  School  of  Music  where  he  studied  composition 
with  Horatio  Parker.  Upon  graduating  in  1917  with  a 
Bachelor  of  Music  degree,  he  was  appointed  to  the  faculty 
at    Smith   College    in   Northampton,    Massachusetts. 
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During  the  years  1919  through  1922,  Sessions  was 
privately  studying  composition  with  Ernest  Bloch.  In 
1921,  he  became  the  assistant  to  Bloch  in  his  role  as 
Director  of  the  Cleveland  Institute  of  Music.  Bloch ' s  aim 
while  at  this  school  was  to  try  to  institute  "a  system  of 
instruction  which,  eliminating  'marks'  and  text-books, 
took  as  its  point  of  departure  the  direct  musical 
experience  of  the  pupil,  and  sought  constantly  to  enlarge, 
to  co-ordinate  this  experience  through  observation  rather 
than  rules.  But  to  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  he 
[Bloch]  had  to  deal,  such  a  method  was  incomprehensible, 
and  its  methods  of  procedure  unheard  of  innovations .  "-'- 
The  school  was  so  uncomfortable  with  these  theories  of 
Bloch,  that  he  was  forced  to  resign.  At  Bloch '  s  untimely 
departure  from  this  institution,  Sessions  quit  in  protest 
against  the  actions  of  the  department  in  this  matter.  He 
continued  to  study  and  compose  in  this  country  until  he 
reached  the  age   of   twenty-seven. 

For  the  next  eight  years  (1925-1933),  Sessions  resided 
mostly  in  Europe.  A  holder  of  the  Guggenheim  Fellowship, 
he  spent  the  years  1926  through  1928  in  Florence,  Italy, 
later  moving  to  Rome  upon  receiving  the  Walter  Damrosch 
Fellowship  at  the  American  Academy  located  there.  During 
this    time,    many    important   events   occurred.      In   1927,    his 


1     Roger    Sessions,     "Ernest    Bloch    [1927],"     in    Ro£er 

§.§.^§.i2.Il£_2.Il_MH£i£j C o  1  ]^e  c t e  d_E££a Y£ ,    edited   by   Edward 

T.    Cone    (Princeton,     New    Jersey:        Princeton    University 
Press ,    1979) ,    p.    336. 
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First_S2niEll£IlZ  ^^as  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky .  It 
was  again  performed  in  1929  at  the  International  Society 
for  Contemporary  Music  Festival  at  Geneva.  During  these 
years  Sessions  was  introduced  to  Aaron  Copland  at  the  home 
of  Nadia  Boulanger,  the  famed  instructor  of  many  important 
composers  of  the  day.  Roger  Sessions  is  one  of  the  few 
prominent  American  composers  who  did  not  study  composition 
with  her.  This  rather  inconspicuous  meeting  with  Copland 
led  eventually  to  the  Copland-Sessions  concert  series 
between  1928  and  1931  in  New  York  City.  These  successful 
ventures  were  designed  to  promote  the  performance  of  young 
American   composers'    works. 

In  1931,  Sessions  was  persuaded  to  come  to  Berlin  by 
his  friend  and  fellow  musician.  Otto  Klemperer.  Here  he 
was  awarded  the  Carnegie  Foundation  Fellowship  spanning 
the  years  1931  to  1933.  At  the  end  of  this  time.  Sessions 
returned  to  the  United  States.  It  was  during  these  years 
in  the  1930's  that  Sessions  began  his  active  life  as  a 
teacher  of  composition  associated  with  various 
institutions  and  schools,  and  as  a  private  instructor. 
Following  his  association  with  Smith  College,  he  became 
Ernest  Bloch's  assistant  at  Cleveland.  The  decade  of  the 
1930 's  ended  well  for  Sessions.  He  secured  a  teaching 
position  at  Princeton  (1935),  saw  his  Violin_Concerto 
performed,    and   became    a   father    at    the   age    of    forty-one. 
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Sessions'  stylistic  direction  would  remain  elusive  for 
at  least  another  decade.  He  pointedly  denounced  the 
twelve-tone  system  of  composition  in  nature,  only  to 
realize  that  he  had  incorporated  a  tone  row,  its  inversion 
and  retrograde  in  the  first  ten  measures  of  his  Vi^olin 
Concerto. 

In  1945,  he  left  Princeton  to  assume  a  professorship  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley.  Granted  a 
Pulbright  Award  Scholarship  for  1951  -  1952,  he  journeyed 
to  Florence,  Italy,  as  a  lecturer  in  music  at  the 
Accademia  Luigi  Cherubini.  At  the  end  of  the  1952 
academic  year,  he  returned  to  Princeton  and  his  teaching 
position  which  he  held  until  his  retirement  in  1965.  He 
was  immediately  hired  by  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music  in 
New  York  City  where  he  still  teaches  composition  at  the 
age   of   eighty-three. 

With  his  unique  style  of  teaching,  Sessions  has 
influenced  many  students,  among  whom  are  Leon  Kirchner, 
Milton  Babbitt,  David  Diamond,  Donald  Martino,  and  Edward 
T.Cone.  His  influence  and  importance  as  a  teacher  are 
accurately  assessed  by  one  of  his  former  pupils,  Milton 
Babbitt: 
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the  work  of  those  composers  who 
have  been  his  students  ranges  over 
the  total  technical  and  stylistic 
gamut,  and  demonstrates  that 
Sessions  has  communicated  that  with 
which  he  is  most  concerned-- 
complete  craftsmanship,  artistic 
responsibility  to  the  past  and 
present,  and  a  concern  with 
compositional  dynamics  rather  than 
with    idiomatic    superf icialities . ^ 


2  Milton  Babbitt,  quoted  in  James  Abruzzo  and  Henry 
Weinberg,  "Roger  (Huntington)  Sessions,"  The_New_Grove 
Di£tionary_of  _Music_and_MusJ^cians  ,  10  th  ed..  Vol.  17 
(London:      Macmillan   Publishers    Limited,    1980),    p.    195. 


CHAPTER    III 
EDUCATIONAL    PHILOSOPHY    OF    ROGER    SESSIONS 


This  chapter  includes  an  overview  of  the  philosophy 
of  Roger  Sessions  having  to  do  with  the  problems  of 
contemporary  art,  the  problems  of  a  musical  society,  the 
composer,  aims  of  compositional  training,  problems 
involved  in  training  the  composer,  materials  used  in 
training  the  composer,  the  university  and  the  student 
composer,  the  composer -teacher ,  the  curriculum,  and  the 
student/teacher  relationship.  It  also  contains  supportive 
material  from  research  done  in  the  area  of  music 
curriculum,  including  the  Manhattanville  Music  Curriculum 
Pro2ect,  the  "Comprehens ive_Mus icianship  Project,  the 
Comprehensive  Musicianship  Program,  and  the  Tangle  wood 
S Yni£0£iiini '  three  programs  that  this  writer  regards  as 
having   embodied   certain   of    Sessions'    theories. 

In  studying  the  educational  philosophy  of  Roger 
Sessions,  the  prevalent  theme  that  emerges  is  that  of  the 
education  of  the  composer  as  a  practical  musician.  The 
constant  reiteration  of  this  concept  throughout  his 
various  writings  serves  to  illustrate  the  importance 
Sessions  attaches  to  this  practicality  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
to  the  composer  as  a  craftsman.  Through  a  thorough  study 
of    the    basics    of    his    craft,    with   proper    guidance    the   young 
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composer  should  become  comfortable  with  and  confident 
about  his  ability  to  use  the  tools  available  to  him.  In 
this  manner,  the  student  as  a  composer  will  be  able  to 
develop  in  his  own  time  and  individual  direction.  With 
this  ideology  as  a  basis  for  his  philosophy,  it  is 
understandable  that  Sessions  expresses  much  concern  about 
some  of  the  educational  practices  exhibited  in  today's 
school  system  and  suggests  certain  goals  pertinent  to  the 
aim  of   cultivating   an   efficient   compositional   mind. 

Problems   of   Contemporary  Art 

Music  today  has  certain  problems  which  up  through  the 
nineteenth  century  were  not  present.  Sessions  addresses 
these    problems    in    "Music   and  the   Crisis   of   the   Arts"(1954) 

which    is   contained    in  Roger   Sessions   on  Music; ColJ^ected 

Msa^s.  It  is  necessary  to  discuss  them  here  because 
whatever  affects  the  art  must  in  turn  affect  the  education 
of   that   art . 

Contemporary  art  in  general  is  embedded  with  certain 
problems  inherent  in  our  society.  One  of  the  main 
complaints  concerning  the  art  being  produced  today  is  that 
it  does  not  reach  the  heart  or  soul  of  the  general  public. 
It  is  argued  that  these  newer  art  forms  are  produced  on 
such  a  lofty  plain  of  intellect  that  they  are  in  essence 
created  for  and  can  only  be  understood  by  an  elite 
audience.      But   this    only   illustrates    the    age-old    problem 
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of  the  time-lag  between  the  contemporary  artist  and  his 
acceptance  by  the  public.  Today,  contemporary  art  is  no 
longer  created  for  a  small  select  audience.  Because  of 
the  advent  of  the  mass  media,  the  audience  for  art  is 
larger  than  it  has  ever  been.  Its  increase  in  numbers  has 
aggravated  the  gap  between  the  artist's  works  and  the 
sanction  of  his  public.  This  situation  has  arisen  not  as 
a  result  of  problems  with  contemporary  art  itself,  but 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  contemporary  society  has 
developed . 

The  central  problem  of  contemporary  art  is  "that  of 
developing  an  artistic  vocabulary  in  terms  of  which  the 
sensations,  feelings,  impulses,  and  attitudes  of 
contemporary  human  beings  can  be  given  articulate 
organization."-^  This  vocabulary  should  consist  not 
only  of  meanings  or  relationships,  but  also  should  include 
symbols   and  basic   organizational   concepts. 

In  current  society,  a  serious  revaluation  of 
traditional  concepts  is  taking  place;  "a  revaluation  on 
the  basis  of  all  the  human  experiences,  discoveries,  and 
solutions  of  at  least  the  last  century  and  a  half. "2 
This  new  emphasis  has  thrust  everyone  into  an  ever 
changing   world  with   which   one   must    somehow  come    to    terms. 


1  Roger  Sessions,  "Music  and  the  Crisis  of  the  Arts 
[  19  54  ]  ,  "  in  Roger  Sessions  on  Music:  Collected  Essays, 
edited  by  Edward  T.  Cone  (Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
Princeton    University   Press,    1979),    p.    179. 

2  Roger  Sessions,  "Music  and  the  Crisis  of  the  Arts 
[  19  54  ]  ,  "  in  Roger  Sessions  on  Music;  Collected  Essays, 
edited  by  Edward  T.  Cone  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    180. 
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In  this  variable  state.  Sessions  thinks  the  university 
is  the  one  place  where  the  student  should  be  able  to  gain 
invaluable  assistance  in  coping  with  the  constant  and 
rapid  pace  of  fluctuation  in  our  society.  This  thrust  of 
the  university,  the  concept  of  a  fostering  of  the  arts, 
lies  within  the  realm  of  the  humanistic  idea; 
"humanities  being  conceived  as  concerning  themselves 
primarily  and  above  all  with  the  spirit  of  man,  in  its 
living  essence,  and  not  simply  in  those  documentations 
which  time  has  passed  on  to  us."^  From  Sessions' 
viewpoint,  the  university  curriculum  should  concern  itself 
not  only  with  scholarly  and  factual  ideals,  but  also  with 
the  creative  impetus.  It  is  possible  in  a  university  for 
a  student  to  be  free  from  the  pressuring  influences  of 
society,  specifically  those  created  by  competitive 
commercialism.  Also,  in  a  free  atmosphere,  the  student 
can  be  allowed  to  pursue  the  study  of  art  in  and  of  itself. 
In  addition  to  the  technical  exercises  included  in  these 
studies,  the  training  the  student  receives  should  also 
help  to  cultivate  an  awareness  of  all  the  problems, 
demands,    and   standards    involved   in   his    art. 


3  Roger  Sessions,  "Music  and  the  Crisis  of  the  Arts 
[19  54],"  in  Roger  Sessions  on  Music;  Collected  Essays, 
edited  by  Edward  T.  Cone  (Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
Princeton   University   Press,    1979),    p.    184. 
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Problems   of   Musical   Society 

Throughout   Sessions'    writings    it    can    be    clearly    seen 
that     he    believes    that    the    art    of    music    is    strongly 
influenced   by   the    society    in    which    it    exists;     art    and 
society    are    inseparable.       Unmistakable   examples    of   this 
belief   can   be   seen    in   articles    written   by   Sessions    during 
the    war    years    of    the    late    30' s    and    early   40's.    In  his 
article    "Vienna    -    Vale    Ave.  "(1938)     he    expresses    his 
concern    for    the    welfare    of    artistic    life    in   that   city 
during   the  German   occupation   of   Austria;       "On   The  American 
Future"  (  1940  )      shows     his     concern     for     the     trend 
towards     "nationalism    and    cultural    isolationism"     of 
American    composers    because    of    the  war.      Other   articles 
which   show  similar   concerns   are    "American    Music    and    the 
Crisis  "(1941)     and    "Artists   and   This    War "(1942).      All   of 
these   articles   can   be    found    in   Rog;er_Ses£ions_on_Mus  ic : 
Collected  Essays. 

The  present  study  is  concerned  with  Sessions' 
philosophy  of  educating  composers.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  examine  what  problems,  according  to  Sessions, 
society  places  on  the  art.  In  "New  Vistas  in  Musical 
Education"  (  1934  )  contained  in  Roger  Sessions  on  Music: 
Collected  Essays,    he   addresses   this   area. 

Contemporary  society  is  presently  facing  the  problem  of 
how  to  perceive  the  "new"  music  which  surrounds  us.  This 
unsureness    is    exemplified    in    the    various     critical 
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standards  being  employed  to  evaluate  the  current  scene. 
These  standards  are  based  on  external  sources  such  as 
history,  fashion,  nationalistic  trends,  and  racial  and/or 
sociological  dogma  instead  of  sound  musical  instincts.  A 
principle  cause  of  this  unsureness  is  "a  disharmony  in 
the  relation  of  the  composer  to  his  materials — detachment 
of  his  musical  consciousness  from  the  facts  both 
'musical,  '  in  the  strictest  material  sense,  and 
psychological,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  musical 
impulse."^  The  composer's  insecurity  with  his  musical 
instincts  and  the  unsureness  of  the  standards  that  will  be 
used  to  evaluate  his  works  come  specifically  to  light  when 
he  feels  a  need  to  explain  his  works,  join  cliques,  or 
become  identified  with  certain  types  of  music.  The 
precariousness  of  the  situation  is  exemplified  further  in 
the  tendency  to  create  principles  of  criticism  even  before 
a   work   is    heard. 

The  basic  aim  of  Sessions'  music  education  is  to  help 
the  young  composer  avoid  this  disharmony.  This  dilemma 
persists  because  of  a  gulf  that  exists  between  theory  and 
practice  which  is  an  inherent  problem  of  the  educational 
methods  practiced.  Harmony  is  taught  as  rules  and 
formulas;  counterpoint  is  perceived  as  rules,  to  which  in 
reality,  few  composer  have  ever  paid  strict  attention; 
form    is    taught    as    set    and   abstract   patterns    into   which    the 


4       Roger    Sessions,     "New    Vistas    in    Musical    Education 

[  19  34  ]  ,  "    in   Roger    Sessions    on   Music: Co]^lect  ed_Es  s^ay^s  , 

edited     by     Edward     T.     Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey: 
Princeton   University   Press,    1979),    pp.    187-188.  i 
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student  must  fit  his  ideas.  Ths  student  must  be  taught 
"to  understand  [his]  materials  and  to  come  to  real  terms 
with  them.  Musical  education  must  make  this,  above  all, 
its  objective,  basing  itself  first  on  the  acoustical  fact, 
of  how  and  why  we  hear  as  we  do,  and  exactly  what  effect 
such   and   such   a  musical   procedure   produces. "^ 

The  Manhattanville  Music   Curriculum  Program    states    the 
problem  similarly: 


To  base  the  study  [of  music] 
predominantly  on  rules  of 
melodic,  harmonic,  and  rhythmic 
procedure  which  have  not  been  used 
seriously  by  composers  for  at 
least  six  decades  is  to  falsely 
represent  the  art.  This  forces 
the  child  to  establish  prejudicial 
judgments  of  right  or  wrong  in 
music  based  solely  on  idiomatic 
practices.  It  is  far  more 
consistent  with  the  art  that  the 
student's  judgments  be  formed  on 
the  broadest  principles  of 
expressiveness,  form,  balance,  and 
tension  for  which  an  idiomatic 
practice  is  but  one  composer's 
solution.^ 


5  Roger    Sessions,     "New    Vistas    in    Musical    Education 

[  19  34  ]  ,  "    in  Roger   Sessions   on  Music; Col  lee  t  ed_Es  say;s  , 

edited     by     Edward     T.     Cone     (Princeton,    New    Jersey: 
Princeton    University   Press,    1979),    p.    192. 

6  Ronald  B.  Thomas,  A  Structure  for  Mus  ic_Educat_ion 
(Washington,  D.  C:  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
1970),    p.    3. 
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The   Composer 

To  understand  any  philosophy  of  education  one  must 
first  understand  what  the  student  is  being  educated  to  do. 
To  educate  a  composer  one  must  make  clear  what  a  composer 
is  and  how  he  should  perform.  Throughout  Sessions' 
writings  the  following  opinions  are  prevalent,  especially 
in  his  article  "What  Can  Be  Taught " (19 6 7  )  .  A  discussion 
which  this  writer  had  with  Roger  Sessions  brought  to  light 
much  of  the  same  philosophy.  This  section  includes  Ai^ms 
o|._Com£os^j^tional  Training,  Problems  Involved  in  Training 
the   Composer,    and   Materials   Used   in   Training   the   Composer. 

For  Roger  Sessions,  a  composer  is  first  and  foremost  a 
craftsman.  His  "craftsmanship  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  ability  to  cope,  successfully  and  with  assurance, 
with  any  problem  with  which  a  composer  may  be 
confronted.  ""7  in  this  respect,  composition  should  be 
iewed  as  a  natural  and  spontaneous  process  and  not  a 
procedure  in  which  substitute  formulas  and  devices  can 
replace  the  living  substance  of  musical  thought.  In  other 
words,  the  real  problem  confronting  composition  today  is 
that   of    independent   musical   thought. 


V 


7      Roger   Sessions,     "What    Can    Be    Taught?     [1967],"     in 

^£3:££._Sessions_on_Music2_ Collected    Essays,    edited   by 

Edward    T.     Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:         Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    205. 
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For  the  composer  to  address  the  problem,  he  must  be 
able  to  assert  himself  in  this  direction  by  being 
completely  at  ease  with  his  materials.  His  craft, 
including  the  elementary  tools  he  utilizes,  must  become 
second  nature  to  him.  Once  having  achieved  the  mastery  of 
his  craft,  the  composer  encounters  a  perplexing  problem  in 
his  compositional  efforts,  that  of  independent  musical 
thought.  The  composer  should  not  try  to  follow  or  become 
immersed  in  the  ideology  of  a  specific  school  of 
composition  or  use  a  compositional  system  or  method  simply 
for  its  own  sake.  Above  all,  the  composer  should  be  true 
to  himself,  creating  the  music  he  wants  to  compose.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  he  should  become  conservative  in  his 
attitudes  concerning  composition,  by  creating  music  that 
will  "please"  or  be  readily  accepted  because  of  the  way  it 
was  written.  According  to  Sessions,  "Composing  is  not  a 
conservative  activity.  I  don't  think  good  little  boys 
ever  get  along  achieving  much  of  anything.  If  you  know 
what  I  mean.  Bad  little  boys  don't  either,  but."^ 
According   to   the   Manhattanville   Music   Curriculum  Program: 


First,  he  [the  composer]  is  a  risk 
taker.  He  ventures  out  from  the 
known  into  the  unknown.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  explore  ideas  which  have 
not  yet  been  documented  or 
theorized.  Second,  the  musician 
has  a  creative  imagination.  He 
sees   past   the   commonplace    and    can 


8      In  an    interview  of    November,    19  78 
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think   beyond   the  prescribed    limits 
of   established  practice.^ 

Aims   of   Compositional   Training 

One   of   the  main   purposes   of   the   training   of    a    composer 

is    to    help    him  master   the   elementary  materials    of   musical 

composition   and   to   help   him  become    aware    of    the    effects 

that    can    result    from    those    resources.        This   training 

should  help  the   composer   foster   what   Sessions    refers    to    as 

"musical   realism".      The   composer   must   advance   to   the   point 

where   he   can    inwardly  hear  musical    sounds    with    precision 

and    vividness.       The   cultivation   of    this    internal   hearing 

process  must   be   tempered  with  the    ability    to    hear    music 

from    an    outside  viewpoint,    that    is,    to   study   the  music   as 

a  performer   would  approach    it.      This   necessitates    a   degree 

of    facility  on   a  musical    instrument   and   some   competence   in 

performing    music.        These    experiences    should    aid    the 

composer    in    discovering    his    own    musical    identity  and 

assist   him   in   learning    to    write    the    music    he    wants    to 

write. 


9  Ronald  B.  Thomas,  A  Structure  for  Music  Education 
(Washington,  D.  C.  :  United  States  Office  of  Education)  , 
1970  )  ,    p.    6 . 
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Problems    Involved   in   Training   the   Composer 

Compositional    training   faces    several   problems    in   our 

present   society   in   the   United   States.       First    of    all,     the 

United    States    does    not    have   a   long   tradition   of   musical 

culture    with    which    a    composer    can    identify.        He     is 

constantly    faced  with   a   plethora   of    conflicting   ideas   and 

influences   which   can   tend    to    confuse    a    young    composer. 

Another    aspect   of   our   society   is    that   cultural   enterprises 

in   this    country  are   most   often    supported    by    competitive 

commercialism  which    in  many   respects   does    not   help   promote 

a   healthy  creative   atmosphere   for    the    composer.       One    of 

the     major     complaints    that    is    directed    towards    the 

education  of   a   composer    is   that   his   training    is    not    begun 

early    enough.        "The    logical   and   the  most   effective   time 

for   all   of   these   disciplines    is    as    soon   as   possible    after 

a    young   person   begins    to   show  any   inclination   toward  music 

—which   should  mean    in   childhood.      A  child   has   the   time    to 

take    them    slowly    and    absorb    them  gradually  and  will   be 

induced  by  his   budding    interest    in    music    to    value    the 

sense    of    achievement    which    they  can   give   him. "10      This 

implies   that   educational    training    should    start    at    the 

elementary   school    level    or    even   earlier,    a   principle   which 

has   not   been   widely   adapted   into   the   school    system  at    this 

time.       Currently    this    type    of    education   begins   at   the 

10      Roger    Sessions,    "What    Can    Be    Taught?     [1967],"     in 

^03:££_Sessions_on_Musicj_ Collected    Essays,    edited   by 

Edward    T.     Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:         Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    211-212. 
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college  level  when  the  prospective  composer  is  between  17 
and  20  years  old.  It  is  difficult  for  someone  in  this  age 
bracket  to  understand  why  he  must  begin  again  and  learn  to 
do  things  he  does  not  perceive  as  pertinent  to  his  needs 
or  desires.  Even  though  the  student  is  told  that  almost 
every  famous  composer  has  experienced  this  type  of 
training,  he  still  may  remain  unconvinced  of  its  necessity. 
The  situation  is  aggravated  by  the  student's  romanticized 
idea  of  his  achievement  and  recognition  of  present 
accomplishments.  He  becomes  discouraged  when  he  discovers 
the  lack  of  recognition  that  many  serious  composers  have 
experienced  over  long  periods  of  time,  thus  becoming 
disillusioned  with  his  own  potential.  Starting  early  in 
his  career,  with  the  elementary  tools  of  composition,  is 
the  only  efficient  way  for  an  inexperienced  composer  to 
overcome  his  limitations.  The  principle  of  an  early  music 
education  is,  however,  at  the  heart  of  the  Manhattanvi lie 
Music  Curriculum.  In  its  design  elementary  school 
children  are  introduced  to  the  materials  of  music  in  a 
comprehensive  fashion.  The  comprehensive  musicianship 
approach  in  this  case  is  learning  by  immediate  use  of  the 
materials  presented.  It  introduces  compositional  and 
performance    skills    in    an    integrated   way. 

Another  problem  encountered  in  composing  is  that  it  is 
not  considered  a  profession  in  itself.  There  are 
exceptions,  such  as  popular  music,  film  music,  background 
music,    and   other    functional   enterprises.      Basically,    music 
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and   composition   are   considered   extracurricular    in    today's 
educational   system. 

A    further    aspect   of   a   composer's   training   that   has   the 
potential    of    becoming    problematic     is     that     of     his 
relationship    to    his    teacher.        It    is    important   that   a 
composer   choose   a   teacher   with  whom  he   can   develop   his    own 
individual    style.        Sessions    cites    the     "principle    of 
apprenticeship"    as   one   valuable   method    of    training    for    a 
composer.       He    also    believes   that    if   the   student/teacher 
rapport    is   healthy,    however,    the   teaching   method   becomes    a 
subordinate    matter.        "If    the   student    is    lucky  enough   or 
perspicacious    enough    to    pursue    his    studies     in    close 
contact    with    a    teacher    who   is   both   a  real   master   of   his 
craft   and   genuinely   interested    in   his    student's    work,     the 
precise    means    or    methods   of   teaching   are   of   little   or   no 
importance.  "H 

Materials   Used   in   Training   the   Composer 

Though  Sessions  considers  the  methods  used  to  train  the 
composer  as  not  the  outstanding  feature  of  his  philosophy, 
he  tends  to  place  more  emphasis  on  the  materials  chosen  to 
be  presented  to  the  student.  These  materials  should  help 
the    student   composer   produce   and  maintain,    first   of   all,    a 


11      Roger    Sessions,     "What    Can    Be    Taught?     [1967]"     in 

|§3.er    Sessions_on_Musici Collected    Essays,    edited   by 

Edward    T.     Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:         Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p. 215. 
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sense  of  awareness  of  self,  as  an  individual  and  a 
functioning  member  of  society,  and  secondly  an  awareness 
of  the  demands,  expectations,  problems,  and  standards  of 
his  art.  This  process  is  begun  by  mastering  the 
elementary  materials,  specifically  counterpoint  and 
harmony.  These  subject  areas  should  be  taught  as  more 
than  just  technical  exercises.  They  should  contribute  to 
the  student's  practice  in  using  the  tools  of  the  trade. 
"The  primary  source  material  for  music  study  should  be 
music.  Students  find  justification  for  the  application  of 
theoretical  principles  from  their  study  of  musical 
compositions  and  in  their  performance,  rather  than  from 
didactic  musical   examples    in   a   textbook. "12 

Another  indispensable  musical  competency  falls  in  the 
area  of  ear  training.  The  student  composer  should  have  a 
good  musical  ear.  According  to  Sessions,  little  can  be 
done  to  train  the  ear;  some  innate  ability  is  necessary. 
But  this  innate  ability  does  not  by  any  means  guarantee 
musical  ability.  It  is  still  only  another  of  the  tools  to 
be  used  by  the  composer.  As  mentioned  before,  the 
composer  should  also  be  trained  as  a  performer  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  his  "outer"  hearing.  Though  the  piano 
can  be  of  great  pedagogical  help  to  the  composer  in 
learning  various  musical    styles,     Sessions    does    not    feel 


12  David  Willoughby,  Comprehensive  Musicianship  and 
Undergraduate  Music  Curricula  (Washington,  D.  C:  Music 
Educators    National    Conference,    1971),    p.    9. 
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that   the  piano    should    necessarily    be    the    performance 
instrument  of   the   composer. 13 

The   University  and  the   Student   Composer 

Sessions  has  served  on  two  university  faculties  and  has 
strong  opinions  about  the  composer  in  a  university 
situation.  The  following  is  based  on  "The  Composer  in  the 
University"  ( 1949  )  ,  contained  in  Ro^e^Sess  ions_on_Musicj_ 
Collected   Essays,    and   on   an    interview  with   Sessions. 

Once   the   student   composer   has    reached    the    university 

level    and  begun   his   training,    there    is   always    the  question 

of   how  far   can   or   should  he   progress    in   this    environment. 

In    other    words,     should    he    pursue    graduate    degrees    in 

composition?      Though   the   details   of   this    situation  will    be 

discussed    later,     it    is    appropriate    to  discuss   at   this 

point   what   Sessions    sees   as   certain  problems   with   graduate 

degrees    in    music.       He   is    in   agreement   with   the   Master   of 

Arts    in   Composition,    where   the    student    is    required   to    gain 

some    knowledge    of    musical   history  and   literature   but   is 

also  allowed   to   develop   technical   mastery    in    composition 

as    a    requirement    for    the    degree."      The   problem  that   he 

perceives    is   with   the   doctorate.        On    what    basis    might    a 

doctorate    in   composition   be   justified? 


13      In   an    interview  of    November,    1978. 
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Surely  not  on  a  purely  technical  basis. 
To  do  so  would  be  ...  to  misconceive 
the  whole  nature  of  the  art.  Yet  any 
other  basis  of  judgement  would,  and 
should  involve  matters  of  personal 
predeliction  which  would  rob  the 
degree  of  precisely  whatever  serious 
content  one  wished  to  give  it--it 
would  become  not  a  degree,  but  a  prize 
of  incalcuable  value  and  of  fateful 
effect.  It  would  in  all  probability 
have  the  effect  of  generally  lowering 
the  standards  which  university  music 
departments  wish  to  maintain,  by 
tending,  or  at  least  attempting,  to 
injure  or  perhaps  to  destroy — what  is 
by  its  very  nature  impervious  to 
standardization , ^4 

In  order  to  obtain  a  doctorate,  the  composer"  needed  to 
emphasize  research  and  not  composition,  a  fact  which  seems 
contradictory  to  the  purpose.  For  these  reasons,  Sessions 
voiced  his  opinion  against  requiring  the  degree  for 
admission  to  faculty  status.  This  situation  has  been 
partially  remedied  today  by  the  introduction  of  the  D.M.A. 
degree  in  the  1950's.  This  degree  program  allows  the 
student-composer  more   time   to  practice   his   craft. 

The  Composer-Teacher 

Roger  Sessions  has  had  vast  teaching  experience  and  has 
been  very  successful  as  a  composer-teacher  as  evidenced  by 
his  students.  it  is  advantagious ,  then,  to  discuss  his 
views   of   the   teacher   of   composition.       The    sections    Aims, 


Princeton   University   Press,    1979),    p.    201 
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^^t  ho  ds_and_Ma  te  rivals  ,  and  The_Uni^ver  s  i,t  Y^_a  n  d_t  h  e 
Composer-Teacher  are  based  on  the  articles  "The  Composer 
in  the  Un  iver s i t y "  (  1 9 4 9  )  ,  "New  Vistas  in  Music 
Education"(1934) ,  and  "What  Can  Be  Taught?" ( 1967 ) ,  as  well 
as    on   an    interview  with   the   composer   himself. 


Aims 


Roger  Sessions  views  education  as  synonymous  with 
experience  and  teaching  as  the  directing  of  that 
experience.  This  is  consistent  with  the  philosophy  "that 
growth  is  essentially  the  ability  to  learn  from 
experience;  this  is  the  power  to  retain  from  one 
experience  something  which  is  pertinent  to  coping  with  a 
later  situation,  to  modify  actions  on  the  basis  of  results 
of  prior  experiences  to  meet  new  and  perhaps  more 
difficult  conditions  .  "15  tj^^  main  problem,  as  stated 
by  Sessions,  is  to  reestablish  "a  coordination  between 
the  teaching  of  music  and  its  actual  practice,  and,  on  a 
still  profounder  level,  the  primordial  feeling  of  the 
composer  for  his  materials  and  the  sense  of  their 
ineradicable   nature.  "16       An    educator    should    not    simply 


15  John  Dewey,  Democracy  and  Education  cited  by  David 
Willoughby,  Comprehensive  Musicianship  and  Undergraduate 
M:iisic_Curricula  (Washington,  D.  C:  Music  Educators 
National    Conference,    1971),    p.    9. 

16  Roger  Sessions,  "New  Vistas  in  Musical  Education 
[19  34],"  in  Roggy  Sessions  on  Music:  Collected  Essays, 
edited  by  Edward  T.  Cone  (Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
Princeton   University   Press,    1979),    p.    189. 
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teach   abstractions   but   should  also   communicate   facts    which 
are    of    inescapable    importance   to   one  who  wishes   to   learn 
to   compose.      No   one    is   better    equipped    to    convey    these 
facts    than   a  practicing   composer.      It   is    from  this    concept 
that   Sessions   derived   the  phrase    "  composer -teacher  ,  "     in 
which    the   teacher    is    an   active  part   of   compositional    life, 
as    opposed    to    the    term    " scholar -teacher , "    where    the 
concern    lies    more   with   theoretical   or   musicological   types 
of   research.      Since  music   theory   represents   a   transitional 
stage     of     converging     upon     and     systematizing    new 
developments    in  music,     the    first    hand    experience    of    a 
currently    active    composer    is    invaluable    in    teaching 
theoretical   and  practical   problems.      Sessions'     philosophy 
here    goes    a    step   farther   than   that   set   forth   in   a   seminar 
held  at   Yale   University    in   1963.      There    it   was    stated,     "In 
order    to    lead   creative   activities,    a   teacher   himself   must 
have    worked    at    length    in    composition     (both    free    and 
stylistic),     have   come   to  understand   the   creative   process, 
and   have   rehearsed    performances    of    his    own    works. "l^ 
While    imparting    this    information    to    the    student,    the 
teacher  must   keep    in  mind   the    influential    nature    of    his 
relationship    as    a    teacher   to   the   student   composer.       "If 
the   composer    is    really  a   teacher   he   will    learn    above    all 
to    respect    the  personalities   of   his   pupils,    and  will   seek 


17  Claude  V.  Palisca,  Music_i^n_Our_Schools_j__A_Search 
i££_l5}2£ovement,  cited  by  David  Willoughby,  Comprehensive 
^us  i^ci^ansh  i^£_a  n  d_U  n  d  e  r  2;r  a  d  u  a  t  e_Mu  s  i^  i  c  u  1  a 

(Washington,    D.    C:       Music    Educators    National  "ConFerenceT 
1971) ,    p.    13. 
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to  develop  those  personalities  and  not  to  mold  them.  He 
will  take  pride  not  in  their  likeness  to  himself  but 
rather  in  the  diversities  which  result  from  their  maturing 
development  .  "18  Manhattanville ' s  authors  express 
the  same  opinion.  "It  is  not  his  [the  teacher's] 
prerogative  to  impose  judgments  but  rather  cultivate  them. 
His  function  is  to  stimulate  not  dominate,  to  encourage 
not  control,  to  question  far  more  than  to  answer. 
Discovery  may  be   guided   but   never   dictated. "19 

In  this  respect.  Sessions  has  been  a  succesful 
teacher.  The  diversity  of  compositional  styles  that  are 
evidenced  by  his  many  students  attest  to  this  fact.  Over 
the  years,  some  of  his  students  have  included  Leon 
Kirchner,  Andrew  Imbrie,  Milton  Babbitt,  David  Diamond, 
Donald  Martino,  and  Edward  T.  Cone.  "People  ask  me 
sometimes,  'How  do  you  teach  composition?"  and  my  answer 
is  always,'!  haven't  the  slightest  idea.'  I  look  at  their 
music  and  if  I  see  problems  there  I  tell  them  and  I  give 
them  some  indications  of  what  the  problems  really  are,  and 
then  ask  them  to  solve  them  themselves ." 2 0  This  free 
and    open    approach    to   teaching   is    employed   by   Sessions   to 


18  Roger  Sessions ,  "The  Composer  in  the  University 
[19  4  9],"  in  Rog.e£_Sessions  on  Music;  Collected  Essays, 
edited  by  Edward  T.  Cone  (Princeton,  New  Jersey: 
Princeton    University   Press,    1979),    p.    202. 

19  Ronald  B.  Thomas,  A_^tructure_f  or_Mus  ic_Educat  ion 
(Washington,  D.  C:  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
1970),    p.    23. 

20  In   an    interview   on    November,    1978. 
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help  the  student  composer  avoid  any  possible  overpowering 
influence  of  Sessions'  own  style  or  personality.  It  is 
Sessions'  opinion  that  many  successful  teachers  try  to 
analyze  their  own  teaching  methods  and  often  wonder 
whether  they  are  successful  because  of  these  methods  or 
because   they   are   surrounded   by  gifted   students. 

"The  ultimate  goal  of  a  composer's  musical  training  is 
to  liberate  his  talents  and  his  creative  personality,  not 
to  indoctrinate  him  to  or  from  any  specific  point  of 
view.  "21  The  role  of  the  teacher,  then,  becomes  a 
most  difficult  one.  Realistically,  all  an  educator  can  do 
is  make  his  experience  available  to  the  student  while 
trying  not  to  influence  him  to  compose  in  any  preconceived 
way.  "The  teacher  must  be  as  unintrusive  as  possible  and 
resist  the  impulse  to  inflict  his  expertise  on  the  student. 
He  must  be  a  guide,  a  creator  of  problems,  a  resource 
person,  a  stimulator  for  creative  thinking,  and  an  astute 
musician  capable  of  responding  to  complex  musical  ideas, 
while  remaining  sensitive  to  the  creative  insight  of  the 
students. "22 

When  Sessions  was  asked  about  the  criteria  he  uses  to 
judge  a  student's  work,  he  answered,  "The  criteria  [sic] 
is    whether    it    works    or    not    from  the   student's   point   of 


21  Roger    Sessions,    "What    Can    Be    Taught?     [1967],"     in 

^2aer_Sessions_on_Musicj_ Collected  Essays,      edited  by 

Edward    T.     Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:         Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    222. 

22  Ronald  B.  Thomas,  A_St£uctur  e_f  or_Mus  i^c_Educat  ion 
(Washington,  D.  C:  United  States  Office  of  EducationT 
1970),    p.    23. 
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view.  I  mean  I  am  trying  to  teach  them,  to  help  them,  to 
write  their  own  music  and  not  to  write  my  music. "23 
The  teacher's  task,  then,  is  to  help  the  student  become 
comfortable  with  the  tools  of  his  craft.  When  the 
prospective  composer  reaches  this  level  of  competence,  the 
educator  becomes  less  a  teacher  per  se  and  more  a  mentor 
or  advisor.  In  this  manner,  the  student  is  free  to 
develop   in   his    own    individual   direction. 

Methods  and  Materials 

According    to    Sessions    in    "What   Can   Be   Taught?" ( 1967 ) , 

found   in  Roger   Sessions   on  Music;      Collected    KsRa^gr     the 

aptitudes    required    of    the    student    to    be    a    successful 

composer     (such    as    imagination,     invention,     vitality, 

daring,     and    temperament)    are   difficult   or   even    impossible 

to    teach.       The    composer- teach e r  ,      however,      should 

communicate    an   enthusiastic   attitude   toward   the   art.       "To 

master   the   fundamental    ideas   of    a   discipline    involves       not 

only    the    assimilation   of   general   principles    but   also   the 

development   of   both   a   spirit   of    inquiry    and    the    capacity 

to    solve    problems    on   one's   own.      Bruner    suggested   that   to 

foster    such   attitudes    by    teaching    requires    a    sense    of 

excitement   about   the   discovery  of    "previously  unrecognized 

relations.  "24   The   communication    of    attitude    should    not 

23      In   an    interview  of    November,    1978. 

24 _  Jerome  S.  Bruner,  The  Process  of  Education  cited  in 
David  Willoughby,  C  ompr  ehens  i  ve_Mus  i^c  i^anship  and 
Undergraduate  Music  Curricula  (Washington,  D.  C.7  Music 
Educators    National    Conference,    1971),    p.    12. 
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overshadow    the    primary    goal    of    craftsmanship    and    the 
practice    necessary    to   help   the   student   attain   this   goal. 
This   type   of   education   should   include,     in    the    beginning, 
counterpoint     and     harmony     with    the    rules    being    a 
pedagogical   tool   to   help   the   student   recognize    and    solve 
problems    at    an   elementary   level.      These   rules   will   become 
modified   as   the   materials    become    more    complex.        It    is 
important   for    the   young   composer   to  practice   constantly   to 
gain  proficiency  with   these   tools.      Form  should    be    taught 
not    as    an   abstraction   but   as   a   dynamic   element,    studied   in 
relation    to    the    musical    content.       Only     after     much 
practice,    when   these   concepts   become    second   nature   to   the 
student,    can   he   begin   to    take    his    own    direction.        "One 
must,     of     course,     emphasize    strongly    that,     here    as 
everywhere   else,    it    is   not   a   question    of    what    a    student 
has     'taken'     or    'studied,'    but   of   what   he   can   do.      In   this 
connection   one  must   obviously   refer    back   to   the    individual 
teacher,    who   should   be    in   a   position   not   only   to   judge   the 
student's    prowess,     but    to    adapt    his    teaching    to    the 
latter 's   real   need. "25 


25       Roger     Sessions,     "What    Can    Be   Taught?  [1967],"    in 

Roger    Sessions    on    Music: C  o  1 1  e  c  t  e  d_E  s  s  a^  s  ,  edited    by 

Edward     T.      Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:  Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    215. 
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The  University  and  the   Composer-Teacher 

Sessions  expresses  concern  about  the  relationship  of 
the  composer-teacher  to  a  university  music  department. 
Many  of  these  departments  emphasize  scholarship  and 
research  in  the  realm  of  history  and  literature  and  music 
theory.  Some  are  hesitant  to  sanction  as  an  aim  of  the 
department  the  development  of  a  genuine  composer.  The 
creative  aim  remains  subordinate  to  the  scholarly  one. 
This  is  an  unacceptable  situation  in  Sessions'  view. 
Solving  the  true  problems  of  composition,  creativity,  and 
independent  musical   thought   should   be   the  paramount   issue. 

The  responsibility  of  the  university  should  then  be  to 
take  these  goals  to  task  and  provide  adequate 
compositional  preparation  for  the  student  within  the  realm 
of  "theory  courses."  According  to  Sessions,  a  convincing 
case  can  be  made  for  the  training  of  composers  in  the 
university.  The  aim  of  the  music  department  must  be  to 
foster  musical   society. 


music,  or  what  we  may  call  musical 
society — by  which  I  mean  the  structure 
of  our  musical  life — does  not  rest, 
here  in  the  United  States,  upon  an 
established  tradition,  but  is  very 
much  in  the  making,  as  is  not  the  case 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Musical  scholarship--and  I  use  the 
term  to  include  the  study  of  musical 
disciplines --must ,  if  it  is  to  be 
vital,  be  a  part  of  that  musical 
society  ...  It  must  .  .  .  find  some 
relationship  with  the  musical 
sensibilities,    the  musical    impulse,     of 
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the  time  and  place  in  which  it  exists, 
unless  it  is  to  become  static  in  aim, 
dogmatic  in  spirit,  and  ultimately 
without  vital   content. 26 


The  Curriculum 

"What  Can  Be  Taught?" ( 1967 ) ,  Questions  About  Music,  and 
an  interview  with  Sessions  were  references  used  for  this 
section  which  includes  Materials,  Problems_of 
Analysis,    and   The   Student/Teacher  Relationship. 

The  curriculum  involved  in  the  actual  study  of 
composition  should  be  a  graduate  level  discipline.  The 
undergraduate  curriculum  should  consist  of  preparation  by 
training  and  practice  on  the  elementary  level, 
specifically  counterpoint  and  harmony.  The  composer  needs 
more  practice  in  these  disciplines  than  other  musicians, 
who   are   concerned  with  different   areas   of   the   art. 

Materials 

In    presenting    the    disciplines    of    counterpoint   and 

harmony,    one   should   begin  with    counterpoint    because    the 

study    of    harmony   implies    some   existing    skill   with   handling 

voices.       Both    counterpoint    and     harmony     should     be 

structured    so    as    to    present    the    student   with   solvable 

problems.      These   are   the  problems   which   the   composer    will 

26       Roger    Sessions,     "The    Composer    in   the   University 

[  1949  ]  ,  "    in   Roger    Sessions    on   Music: Col  1  ec  t  ed_Es  s  a^s  , 

edited     by     Edward     T.     Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey: 
Princeton    University   Press,    1979),    pp.    197-198, 
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be  faced  with  throughout  his  career,  and  counterpoint  and 
harmony  are  used  for  convenience  to  present  these  problems , 
This  type  of  practice  is  not  true  composition  but  merely  a 
way  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  materials  at  hand. 
The  rules  of  counterpoint  and  harmony  which  seem  to  hinder 
most  students  are  used  to  help  the  young  composer  in 
solving  problems.  They  are  not  binding  in  the  actual 
process  of  composition,  but  are  simply  used  for 
pedagogical   or   methodological   purposes. 

These  purposes  are  "First  of  all,  [to]  provide  logical 
limitations  to  the  materials  involved,  reducing  to  a 
minimum  the  exigencies  of  context,  thereby  confronting  the 
student  only  with  problems  which  he  can  handle  easily  and 
on  a  quasi-objective  basis"  and  secondly  to  "accustom  him 
to  awareness  of  some  of  the  most  common  pitfalls;  at  the 
same  time  they  furnish  him  with  ready  means  of  avoiding 
these,  and  eventually,  therefore,  the  means  of  recognizing 
the  contexts  in  which  they  are  no  longer  to  be  considered 
s  pitfalls,  and  therefore  not  to  be  avoided.  "27  Even 
though  a  gifted  student  may  show  some  individual  style 
within  this  context,  he  is  still  and  more  importantly 
learning   his   craft. 


a 


27       Roger     Sessions,     "What    Can    Be   Taught?  [1967],"    in 

Roger    Sessions    on    Music: C o 1 1 e c t e d_E s s a ^ s ,  edited    by 

Edward     T.     Cone     (Princeton,    New    Jersey:  Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p. 210. 
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One   of   the   objections    to   this   type   of    study    is    that    it 

confines    the    student    to    past    values.      To   this    Sessions 

replies   that   "the    'present'    is    ineluctably   the   consequence 

of    the    'past';    and   if    a   craft    is    to  be   learned   at   all,    the 

beginnings    will    inevitably    be    found    somewhere    in    the 

'past'     .    ,    .    the   crux  of   the   matter    is   a   structural,    not   a 

'historical'    matter. "28       it    ig    simply    a    way    to    teach 

the    student    how    to    manipulate    the   elements.      He   is   not 

studying    style   as    such.      Harmony   should    include    form    and 

movement,    and    should    allow    the    student    to    apply    his 

knowledge    in   an    increasingly   complex    manner.        This    will 

lead    the    way    toward   the    independence   of   thought   necessary 

for    true   composition. 

If  a  student  is  supplied  exclusively  with  an  education 
consisting  of  abstractions  rather  than  the  previously 
mentioned  practical  approach,  any  theories  he  may  develop, 
no  matter  how  different  from  the  original  models,  will 
also  be  superficial  and  abstract  in  nature.  It  is 
necessary,  then,  to  present  the  material  simply,  and 
through  practice  give  the  student  the  necessary  skills  and 
experience   to   develop  on   his   own. 


28      Roger    Sessions,    "What    Can    Be    Taught?     [1967],"     in 

5:£3:er_Sessions_on_Mus_icj_ Collected    Essays,    edited   by 

Edward    T.     Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:         Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    213. 
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Problems   of   Analysis 

One  of  the  problems  inherent  in  music  education  has  to 
do  with  analysis.  Analysis  should  by  no  means  be 
detection  for  its  own  sake,  but  should  have  a  definite 
purpose.  One  can  usually  hear  and  locate  things  in  a 
piece  of  music  consistent  with  what  is  expected  or  desired. 
Some  use  analysis  to  create  a  security  in  rationalization 
and  tend  to  dismiss  what  is  not  understood.  The  result  of 
the  analytical  approach  to  composition,  according  to 
Sessions,  can  be  nothing  other  than  "academic,  timid,  and 
sterile,.  "29  The  only  true  security  that  can  exist 
within  a  composer  is  in  self-confidence  about  his  skill  in 
his   art. 

What  is  it,  then,  to  know  music?  After  all,  profound 
knowledge  is  the  most  important  thing.  One  must  first 
have  a  vast  knowledge  of  music  literature.  Considering 
the  wealth  of  music  available  today,  it  is  impossible  for 
any  curriculum  to  include  all  the  literature  needed  to 
fill  this  requirement.  The  student  must  be  so  inclined  to 
seek  out  this  music  on  his  own.  "A  knowledge  of  musical 
literature   should   be   a  matter   of    course,    'not'    as   has    also 


29       Roger     Sessions,     "What    Can    Be   Taught?  [1967],"    in 

Roger    Sessions    in    Music: Collec ted_Es sa^s ,  edited    by 

Edward     T.      Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:  Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    221. 
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been    said,     'of    course.  '"30       jt    also    includes     more 

than  just  a  sterile  analysis  of  the  music.  "One  must  have 
taken  it  into  one's  inner  life,  experienced  it,  and 
reacted  vitally  to  it,  strongly  and  repeatedly,  to  the 
point  where  it  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
oneself.  "31  it  is  important,  also,  to  listen  to  music 
intelligently. 


We  must  listen  to  music  attentively 
and  repeatedly,  absorbing  every  moment 
and  every  detail  as  best  we  can,  and 
learn  to  retain  it  to  the  extent  that 
we  can  take  it  with  us  and  recall  it 
at  will.  If  we  follow  this  process 
far  enough,  we  will  become  more  and 
more  aware — even  if  we  cannot  put  it 
into  words--not  merely  of  the 
articulative,  or  structural,  elements 
of  music--motifs,  phrases, 
associative  patterns,  episodes, 
moments  and  sections  of  contrast, 
climaxes---but  of  the  character  and 
impact  which  the  music  conveys  through 
all   of   these   means. 32 

A  key  word  in  the  above  two  quotations  is  "repeatedly." 
This  should  be  a  continuous  process.  One  hearing  of  a 
piece  does  not  suffice.  The  quotation  immediately  above 
implies  a  skill  which  is  very  difficult  to  teach,  but  is 
nonetheless    a    necessary  one   for   a   composer,    that    is,    the 

30  Roger    Sessions,    "What    Can    Be    Taught?     [1967],"     in 

^oaer_Sessions_on_Music2. Collected    Essays,    edited   by 

Edward  T.  Cone  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    226. 

31  Roger   Sessions,    "What    Can    Be    Taught?     [1967],"     in 

^°2.^£_Sessions_on_Musicj_ Collected    Essays,    edited   by 

Edward  T.  Cone  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    226. 

32  Roger    Sessions,    Ques  t  i^ons_About_Mus  i^c     (New    York: 
W.    W.    Norton    and    Co.,    Inc.,    1971),    p.    18. 
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skill  of  auditory  awareness,  which  is  partly  a  matter  of 
what  is  called  "ear  training."  Listening  skills,  as  all 
the  other  skills,  can  be  learned  only  through  repetitive 
practice  and  constant  exposure  to  all  kinds  of  music.  All 
of  these  experiences  should  be  achieved  under  the  guidance 
of  an  experienced  teacher. 

The  Student/Teacher  Relationship 

The  teacher's  role  in  teaching  true  composition  is  one 
of  guidance,  helping  the  student  along  his  own  line  of 
development.  In  helping  to  alleviate  a  problem,  the 
solution  must  be  satisfactory  to  both  student  and  teacher 
for  it  to  be  a  true  solution.  It  is  more  beneficial  for  a 
student,  according  to  Sessions,  to  be  associated  with  one 
teacher  with  whom  he  can  informally  discuss  problems, 
musical  and  non-musical,  than  with  a  multiplicity  of 
instructors.  There  is  less  time  wasted  on  readjustment 
from  one  teacher  to  the  next,  as  well  as  less  conflicting 
advice.  Sessions  also  argues  that  "more  is  learned,  in 
the  early  stages  of  a  composer's  development,  by  reacting 
strongly  and  profoundly  to  one  personality  -  whether  for 
or  against,  and  generally  a  mixture  of  both. "33  ^ 
good    teacher    is    one  who   does   not   try   to  mold   students   to   a 


33      Roger    Sessions,    "What    Can    Be    Taught?     [1967],"     in 

R£3:^r_Sess_ions_on_Mus_icj_ Collected    Essays,    edited   by 

Edward    T.    Cone     (Princeton,    New    Jersey:         Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    224. 
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set  pattern,  but  brings  problems  to  light  and  suggests 
ways  to  correct  these  problems.  "Naturally,  the  teacher 
should  be  ready  to  help  them  in  any  direction  they  desire; 
but  his  overriding  preoccupation  should  be  with  musically 
convincing   results,    not  methods. "34 

This  philosophy  seems  to  be  leading  to  the  question, 
"Why  is  there  a  need  for  this  kind  of  approach  to  teaching 
music  composition?"  As  Sessions  sees  it,  "The  crux  of  the 
matter  is  that  music,  first  and  above  all  must  have  a 
face,  and  unless  it  is  going  to  remain  at  best  in  the 
category  of  the  merely  'typical'  or  'generic'  its  face  can 
be  none  other  than  that  of  its  creator.  "35  This 
requires  bringing  to  bear  all  of  the  composer's 
craftsmanship,  skills,  imagination,  experiences,  and 
influences  and  making  them  wholly  his  own.  These 
philosophies  and  requirements  as  proposed  by  Sessions 
describe  an  ideal  situation  for  the  education  of  the 
student  composer.  They  are  necessary  for  the  composer  who 
wishes  to  accept  no  limitations  to  his  possible 
achievements . 


34       Roger     Sessions,     "What    Can    Be   Taught?    [1967],"    in 

Roger    Sessions    on    Musicj_ C oil ected_E ss 3.^:3  ,     edited    by 

Edward     T.      Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:        Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    225. 

35      Roger    Sessions,    "What    Can    Be    Taught?     [1967],"     in 

^22££_Sessions_on_Musicj_ Collected    Essays,    edited   by 

Edward    T.     Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:         Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    222. 
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Programs   That   Exemplify   Sessions'    Philosophy 

Roger    Sessions    is   greatly   concerned  with   the   creative 
process   and   the   fostering   of   those    skills    necessary    for 
independent    musical    thought.        It    is    this    concern   for 
creativity  which   makes    a    strong    case,     at    least    in    the 
early    going,     for    a    type    of    comprehensive  musicianship 
program  such   as    the   one   advocated    in    the    Manhattanville 
Music    Curriculum    Program  of    196  5-19  70.      Many   people   were 
involved  with   this    study, including   composers    Otto    Leuning 
and    Lionel    Novak.      In  this   project   the   students,    from  the 
very  beginning   and   continuing   through    the    college    years, 
are    to    compose,    perform,    and    listen.        It    is   at   first 
concerned    more    with    the    creative    process    than     with 
specific    elements   of   counterpoint   and  harmony.      Beginning 
with    natural    sounds,     produced     by     the     student,      he 
classifies    these    and   in   the   process    begins    to    learn   some 
elementary  vocabulary.      It    is   a   learn   by  doing    technique. 
This    type   of    self -discovery   helps    to   promulgate   a   creative 
attitude.      Teaching   techniques    of    this    type    are    used    by 
Sessions    on    a    much    higher   level,    after   the   composer   has 
become   proficient   with   his   materials,    but    if    this    type    of 
education    is    begun    early    enough,    an    entering   college 
freshman   can   already   have   a  good   creative   grounding. 
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The  Manhattanville  Project  is  not  necessarily  concerned 
with  producing  composers.  Its  aim  is  to  create  a 
musically  well-rounded  individual  who,  even  though  he  may 
not  become  a  professional  musician,  will  at  least 
understand  music  to  the  point  of  seeing  it  in  its  proper 
perspective  in  today's  society.  The  following  is  the 
summary   of   the   rationale   for   the   study. 


the  study  must  provide  the  student 
with  the  fullest  experiences  in  music 
as  dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  art. 
He  must  become  involved  in  the  total 
process,  composing,  performing, 
conducting,  listening  with  sensitive 
awareness,  and  evaluating.  His 
participation  in  these  activities 
must  always  be  in  the  spirit  of  a 
musician,  not  an  imitator.  The 
study  must  deal  with  the  inherent 
concepts  of  the  art  and  be  so 
formulated  that  the  student 
discovers  for  himself  the  nature  of 
interction  and  relationship  in  the 
elements  that  bring  meaning  to 
music.  Finally,  the  materials  of 
instruction  must  be  drawn  from  the 
total  spectrum  of  the  art  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  materials  of 
the  music  today.  For  the  strongest 
bond  between  the  musical  art  and  the 
student  is  sensitivity  to 
contemporary   life. 36 


Another  type  of  comprehensive  musicianship  program  to 
be  used  on  a  college  level  is  discussed  by  David 
Willoughby  in  a  study  sponsored  by  the  Contemporary  Music 
Project  under  its  Institutes  for  Music  in  Contemporary 
Education    ( IMCE ) . 

36  Ronald  B.  Thomas,  A  Structure  for  Music  Education 
(Washington,  D.  C.  :  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
1970)  ,    p.    4. 
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Comprehensive  musicianship  is  a 
concept  about  teaching  and  learning 
music.  It  is  an  approach  that 
suggests  that  the  source  of  all 
music  study  is  the  "literature"  of 
music  and  is  one  that  promotes  the 
integration  of  all  aspects  of  music 
study— whether  in  the  classroom,  in 
private  or  group  lessons,  or  in 
ensemble  r e h e ar s a  1 s  -  -  a t  all 
educational  levels.  This  approach 
provides  a  focus  for  an  entire  music 
curriculum,  enabling  students  to 
synthesize  material  and  to  see 
relationships  in  all  that  they  do. 
It  makes  possible  more  complete 
musical    experiences . ^^ 

Sessions  certainly  agrees,  in  principle  at  least,  with 
this  type  of  education.  As  a  result  of  the  implementation 
of  the  comprehensive  curriculum  in  32  colleges  the 
students  were  highly  motivated  and  mostly  exhibited  an 
independence  of  musical  thought  and  seriousness  about  the 
profession. 

The  Ta n£l e wo o d_S Ym£o s i urn ,  which  took  place  in  the 
Summer  of  1967,  considered  major  issues  related  to  the 
theme  of  "Music  in  American  Society."  it  took  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  the  Theodore  Presser 
Foundation,  and  the  School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts  of 
Boston    University. 


37       David    Willoughby,    Comprehensive   Musicianship  and 

U  nae  r  g;r  a  d  u  a  t  e  _C  u  r  r  i  c  u  1  a     (  Wa  s  h  i  ngton  ,     D.     C: Music 

Educators    National    Conference,    1971),    p.    vii 
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The  Symposium  sought  to  reappraise 
and  evaluate  basic  assumptions  about 
music  in  the  "educative"  forces  and 
institutions  of  our  communities  - 
the  home,  school,  peer  cultures, 
professional  orgainzations  ,  church, 
community  groups,  and  communications 
media — to  develop  greater  concern 
and  awareness  of  the  problems  and 
potentials  of  music  activities  in 
our  entire  culture  and  to  explore 
means  of  greater  cooperation  in 
becoming  more  effective  as  we  seek 
new  professional   dimensions . 38 

These  studies  were  chosen  for  this  paper  because  they 
are  all  mainstream  studies  in  music  curriculum  with  which 
serious  students  of  music  are  familiar.  The  philosophy 
that  forms  the  basis  for  these  studies  correlate  closely 
to   that   voiced   by  Roger    Sessions    in   his   writings. 

Summary  of   the   Educational   Philosophy  of   Roger   Sessions 

Certain  problems  of  contemporary  art  are  associated 
with  problems  inherent  in  our  society.  Due  to  the  mass 
media,  art  is  no  longer  created  for  small  select 
audiences.lt  is  necessary  to  develop  an  artistic 
vocabulary  that  consists  not  only  of  meanings  or 
relationships,  but  also  of  symbols  and  basic 
organizational  concepts.  A  serious  revaluation  of 
traditional    concepts     is    taking    place    which    has    thrust 


38  Robert  A.  C  ho  ate,  Documentary;_Re£or  t_of  the 
Tanglewood  Symposium  (Washington,  D.  C.  :  Music  Educatori" 
National    Conference,    1968),    p.    iii. 
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everyone  into  an  ever  changing  world  with  which  one  must 
come  to  terms.  The  university  can  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  coping  with  this  rapid  fluctuation  in 
society  within  the  realm  of  the  humanities.  Curricular 
considerations  should  be  concerned  with  not  only  scholarly 
and   factual    ideals    but   also  with   the   creative    impetus. 

Societies'  problem  in  perceiving  the  "new"  music  stems 
from  a  disharmony  in  the  relation  of  the  composer  to  his 
materials.  This  disharmony  endures  because  of  a  gulf  that 
exists  between  theory  and  practice  which  is  an  inherent 
problem  of  the  educational  methods  practiced.  The  student 
must   be   taught   to  understand  his   materials. 

The  composer  is  first  and  foremost  a  craftsman  who  must 
be  at  ease  with  his  materials.  In  this  way  composition 
can  be  a  truly  natural  and  spontaneous  process. 
Independent  musical  thought  should  be  the  composer's  aim, 
creating  the  music  he  wants  to  create  without  simply 
following  schools  of  composition  or  compositional  systems 
for  their  own  sake.  Composing  is  not  a  conservative 
activity . 

Training  of  a  composer  should  help  foster  musical 
realism.  He  should  be  able  to  hear  inwardly  musical 
sounds  with  precision  and  vividness,  as  well  as  hear  from 
an  outside  viewpoint,  that  is,  as  a  performer  would 
approach  it.  This  training  should  begin  in  childhood  when 
the  material   can   be   taken    in    slowly   and   absorbed   gradually. 
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The  budding  composer  should  study  with  a  teacher  who  is  a 
true  master  of  his  craft  and  is  genuinely  interested  in 
the   student's  work. 

Materials  used  in  training  the  composer  should  help  the 
student  produce  and  maintain  a  sense  of  awareness  of  self, 
as  an  individual  and  a  functioning  member  of  society,  and 
an  awareness  of  the  demands,  expectations,  problems,  and 
standards  of  his  art.  This  should  begin  with  a  study  of 
elementary  materials,  specifically  counterpoint  and 
harmony  taught  as  more  than  technical  exercises.  The 
rules  of  these  disciplines  are  used  to  help  the  student 
solve  problems  and  should  not  be  taught  as  techniques  of 
composition. 

Teaching  is  synonymous  with  experience;  there  should 
be  a  coordination  between  theory  and  practice.  The 
teacher  should  be  a  practicing  composer  who  respects  the 
personalities  of  his  students,  and  will  seek  to  develop 
these  personalities  and  not  mold  them.  Aptitudes  such  as 
imagination,  invention,  vitality,  daring,  and  temperament 
are  difficult  to  teach,  but  the  composer-teacher  should 
communicate   an   enthusiastic   attitude   toward   the   art. 

The  study  of  composition  should  be  a  graduate  level 
discipline  concerning  the  student  more  with  composing  than 
with  research.  The  undergraduate  curriculum  should  take 
on  the  task  of  teaching  the  elementary  materials  necessary 
for    composition. 
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An  analytical  approach  to  composition  is  undesirable. 
Any  analysis  should  have  a  definite  purpose  and  not  be 
used  for  security  in  rationalization. 

To  know  music  is  to  know  it  in  depth.  The  student  must 
seek  out  much  of  the  wealth  of  music  available  today  on 
his  own.   This  should  be  a  continuous  process. 


CHAPTER  IV 
ANALYSIS  OF  SYMPHONIES  NO.  2  AND  8 
OF  ROGER  SESSIONS 


Orchestral  Texture 

The  textural  sound  of  Symphony  No.  2  is  characterized 
by  an  almost  continual  contrapuntal  motion.  This  style  of 
writing  is  present,  even  when  primary  thematic  material  is 
being  stated,  in  that  a  second  voice  will  be  in 
counterpoint  with  the  primary  material.  The  first 
movement  opens  with  a  chordal  sonority  in  measures  1  and 
2,  which  acts  as  an  organizing  factor  throughout  the 
movement.  The  remainder  of  this  movement  illustrates 
Sessions'  use  of  persistent  contrapuntal  motion.  Measures 
3  and  4  (Example  1-A)  present  a  motive  in  the  French  horn 
which  is  answered  in  part  by  a  motive  that  is  passed  from 
the  trumpet  to  the  clarinet  to  the  flute  in  measures  4 
through    7    (Example    1-B) . 
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Example  1.  Sessions,  S Y;m£hgn y;_No _^_2^ ,  movement  no.  I, 
horn,  trumpet,  clarinet,  flute,  measures  3-6, 
Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc .,  International 
Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  Used  by 
Permission. 
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All  of  these  thematic  components  are  accompanied  by 
contrapuntal  figures.  The  jazz-like  motive  found  in  the 
horns,  trumpets,  and  trombones  in  measures  11  to  12 
(Example  2)  is  accompanied  by  a  s i x t e e n t h - n o t e 
counterpoint    in   the   piano. 


.^ii»T4»- ^^■w—^f^irW-^  M 
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Example   2.      Sessions,     Sy;ni£honY;_No,^ 2,    movement    no.     I, 

horn,  trumpet,  piano,  measures  11-12.  Copyright,  1949,  by 
G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured, 
Printed   in   the   U.S.A.      Used  by   Permission. 


Hn. 


III. 

IV 


Tpt. 


Piono 


The  relative  thickness  and  thinness  of  this 
orchestration  is  closely  allied  with  the  way  in  which 
Sessions  articulates  various  sections  within  a  movement. 
Many  times  divisions  may  begin  with  a  thin  texture,  build 
to  a  thicker  concept  of  sound,  then  subside  again  to  a 
thinner  framework  at  the  end  of  the  section.  This 
construction  technique  is  clearly  seen  in  the  two  lyrical 
areas  of  the  first  movement  which  are  both  marked 
Tranquillo  e  misterioso.  The  first  of  these,  in  measures 
56-75  (Example  3),  begins  with  a  soft  violin  solo 
accompanied  very  sparsely  by  the   flute,    horn,    and   cello. 
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Example  3.  Sessions,  S Y;m£h o n y__No ^_ 2^ ,  movement  no.  I, 
flute,  horn,  cello,  measure  56.  Copyright,  1949,  by 
G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured, 
Printed   in   the   U.S.A.      Used   by  Permission. 


Solo  VI. 


s  the  movement  progresses,  more  instruments  are  added 
until  the  texture  becomes  very  thick  in  measures  69-72 
(Example  4).  In  the  remaining  three  measures  of  this  part 
the  organization  of  the  orchestra  subsides  to  its  smaller, 
thinner  sound  similar  to  the  beginning,  as  in  measure  56 
(Example  3).  The  second  tranquil  section  in  measures  144 
-16  3  follows  a  framework  of  sound  that  resembles  the  first 
section,    marked   similarly,    in    its    texture. 

Sessions    will    sometimes    precede    the    cadences    with 
either   a   homophonic   texture   and/or   a   repetitive  motive. 
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Example  4.  Sessions,  S  Y;m£h  o  n^_No  _^_  2  ,  movement  no.  I, 
measure  70.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc., 
International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 
Used   by   Permission. 


Bau  CI. 


The  end  of  the  first  large  section  of  movement  1  is 
characterized  by  a  cadence  with  a  thickly  orchestrated 
homophony  of  offbeats  in  measures  40-43  (Example  5), 
The  motive  found  in  the  trumpet  in  measures  128-130  is 
repeated  by  the  horns  in  measures  131-133  and  signals 
the   end   of   another   division    (Example    6). 
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Example  5.  Sessions,  S  Yin£h  o  n}7_N  o_^_  2  ,  movement  no.  I, 
measures  40-41.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc., 
International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 
Used   by   Permission. 
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Example  6.  Sessions,  SziQ£h  o  n  y;_N  o  ^_2  ,  movement  no.  I, 
trumpet,  measures  128-129.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G .' 
Schirmer,  Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed 
in   the   U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 


Tpt. 


Movement  II  begins  with  a  light  melody  in  the  oboe  and 
English  horn.  The  accompaniment  in  measures  1-28  is  a 
simple  offbeat  pattern  interspersed  with  occasional 
contrapuntal  punctuation.  In  measure  29,  the  clarinet 
introduces  a  motive  that  marks  the  beginning  of  a  move 
toward  a  more  thickly  orchestrated  counterpoint  in 
measures  29-46.  Like  the  slower  parts  of  the  first 
movement,  this  one  begins  in  measure  33  (Example  7)  with  a 
relatively  thin  quality  that  becomes  much  thicker  by 
measures    37   and   39. 


M»tfl"»*.^i<IJfc^»>-^»— M 
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Example  7.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  II,  measure 
33.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  International 
Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the  U.S.A.  Used  by 
Permission. 


Eng.  Hn. 


Once  the  orchestration  reaches  this  fullness  it  begins  to 
thin  out  until  measure  46  (Example  8)  where  the  English 
horn  and  clarinet  repeat  the  main  theme. 
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Example   8.      Sessions,    S^m^h o n^_No_^_2  ,     movement    no.     I 
measures    44-46.       Copyright,    1949,    by   G.    Schirmer,    Inc., 
International   Copyright    Secured,    Printed    in    the    U.S.A. 
Used   by   Permission. 


The  end  of  this  movement  is  characterized  by  homophonic 
motion  in  the  oboe  and  bassoon  in  measures  63-64  (Example 
9). 
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Example  9.  Sessions,  S^m^h o n}r_No^_2  ,  movement  no.  n, 
oboe,  bassoon,  measures  63-64.  Copyright,  1949,  by  g! 
Schirmer,  Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed 
in   the   U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 


The  third  movement  opens  with  the  strings  presenting 
the  important  intervals  and  motives  backed  by  a  very  thin 
orchestral  texture.  The  first  and  second  sections  of  this 
movement,  measures  1-30  and  31-60  respectively,  are  both 
similar  to  those  in  the  preceding  movements,  all  having 
the  textural  contour  of  thin- thick- th in .  In  measures 
9-13,  the  oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon  begin  a  three  part 
counterpoint    (Example    10), 
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obt"?     clari„':f'T'   ^y"P''°"Y  ""■    ^    movement    no.    Ill 
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Example  11.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  Ill, 
measure  47.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc., 
International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 
Used   by   Permission. 


Eng.  Hn 


Bass  CI 
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The  orchestration  becomes  thinner  in  measues  50-51,  but 
then  develops  a  denser  framework  toward  its  end,  which  is 
homophonic    in   nature    in  measures    57-59    (Example    12). 


Example  12.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  Ill, 
measure  59.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc., 
International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 
Used   by  Permission. 


The  end  of  the  final  section  in  measures  75-77,  using 
strings  only,  is  preceded  by  a  homophonic  texture  similar 
to   that    in   measures    57-59. 
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The  fourth  and  final  movement  of  Symphony  No.  2  begins 
with  a  contrast  to  the  preceding  predominantly 
contrapuntal  movements.  It  begins  with  a  driving  rhythm 
in  5/4  meter  played  by  the  cello  and  trumpet,  and 
accompanied  by  almost  all  the  instruments  in  the  orchestra 
at  a  dynamic  level  of  fortissimo  in  measures  1-4.  in 
between  these  homophonically  rhythmic  segments  are 
comparable  passages  of  thickly  orchestrated  counterpoint 
in  measures  8-9  and  18-19  which  are  similar  to  those  in 
previous  movements.  Measure  23  begins  a  more  extended 
counterpoint  ending  with  the  orchestration  being  reduced 
to  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  and  finally  a  lone  trumpet 
in  measures    47-49    (Example    13). 


Example    13.        Sessions,     Symphony  No.    2.    movement   no.    IV, 
English    horn,     clarinet,     trumpet,     measures     47-49 
copyright,     1949,     by    G.     Schirmer,     Inc.,     International 
copyright    Secured,     Printed    in    the    U.S.A.         Used     by 
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Measure  50  resumes  the  homophonic  driving  rhythm.  The 
thinner  quality  with  repetitive  rhythmic  motives  found  in 
measures  73-75  (example  14)  indicate  the  beginning  of  the 
next   section. 


Example  14.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2.  movement  no.  IV, 
trombone,  measure  73.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the 
U.S.A.      Used   by  Permission. 
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»  Him. 

The  climax  of  this  movement  in  measures  115-118  (Example 
15)  is  densely  scored  and  very  rhythmic,  as  in  measures 
179-182  near  the  end.  The  symphony  ends  with  a  thinly 
orchestrated  descending  arpeggio  stopping  abruptly  and 
very  rhythmically    (Example    16). 
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Example  15.  Sessions,  Symphony  No .  2  ,  movement  no.  IV, 
measure  115.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc., 
International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 
Used   by   Permission. 
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Example    16.      Sessions,    Symphony    No . 2,    movement    no.     IV, 

measures  18  3-185.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc., 
International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 
Used   by   Permission. 
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Symphony  No.  8  exhibits  many  similarities  to  S^niEhony 
NOj^_2  in  its  textural  construction.  In  the  first 
movement,  the  orchestration  begins  with  piccolo,  two 
flutes,  and  the  first  violins  in  unison  accompanied  by 
maracas  in  measures  1-5.  From  this  point,  the  orchestral 
framework  becomes  steadily  thicker  until  measures  21  and 
22  (Example  17),  after  which  the  dynamics  gradually  lessen 
and  the   texture   becomes   thinner   to  measure    36. 


•—miHii*ti'»''»n>mfK. 
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Example  17.  Sessions,  S^mph o n y_No ^_ 8 ,  movement  no.  I, 
measures  21-22.  ©  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by  Edward  B.  Marks 
Music   Corporation.      Used   by   Permission. 
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The  complexity  is  increased  in  measures  37-57  (Example  18) 
through  contrapuntal  figures  in  the  woodwinds  and  strings. 
The  climactic  point  of  the  movement  in  measures  58-61 
(Example  19)  is  characterized  by  a  thick  orchestral  sound 
in  contrapuntal  motion.  The  movement  ends  with  a  thinner 
structure  using  bits  and  pieces  of  previous  material  in 
counterpoint  with   each   other. 
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Example    18.      Sessions,    SYIQEh.oiIZ_No.: 1/     movement    no.     I, 

measure    59.       ®    Copyright    MCMLXXIII    by   Edward   B.    Marks 
Music   Corporation.      Used   by   Permission. 

Agitato 
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Example  19.  Sessions,  S ZHlRh o riZ_No^_l ,  movement  no.  I, 
measures  45-47.  ®  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by  Edward  B.  Marks 
Music  Corporation.   Used  by  Permission. 
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The  second  movment  of  this  symphony  follows  the  similar 
textural  pattern  found  in  the  previous  movement, 
consisting  of  areas  of  thickly  and  thinly  orchestrated 
counterpoint.  There  are,  however,  sections  of  this 
movement  that  are  so  densely  orchestrated  in  terms  of 
material  and  various  instrumental  lines  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  hear  any  one  particular  voice  or 
discern  any  specific  rhythm  at  all,  much  like  the  climax 
of   the   piece. 

The  second  section  of  movement  II  begins  with  a  light 
orchestration  of  repeated  flute  and  oboe  chords  in 
counterpoint  with  a  triplet  figure  in  the  harp  in  measures 
119-123  (Example  20).  A  very  lyrical  melody  line  is 
presented  by  the  violins  in  measures  123-144.  During 
this  passage,  the  woodwinds  and  horns  assume  the 
contrapuntal  duties  by  interchanging  various  types  of 
overlapping  lines  such  as  homophonic  chordal  structures, 
lyrical   motives,    and/or    short   punctuating    sonorities. 
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Example  20.  Sessions,  Symphony  No_^_8^ ,  movement  no.  II, 
flute,  oboe,  harp,  measures  119-121.  ®  Copyright 
MCMLXXIII  by  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation.  Used  by 
Permission . 
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Measures  14  4-14  6  begins  another  division  of  extremely 
concentrated  orchestration.  This  part  ends  as  it  begins 
with  repeated  woodwind  chords  in  measures  149-154,  much 
like  measures  119-121  (Example  20),  with  a  much  lighter 
texture  ,  The  remainder  of  this  movement  is  abundant  with 
thickly  orchestrated  motivic  counterpoint  as  seen  in 
measures  155-165.  After  some  heavy  orchestration  in 
measures  205-236,  the  quality  becomes  more  transparent, 
featuring  a  lyrical  string  melody  accompanied  by 
counterpoint  in  the  clarinet  and  horns.  The  orchestration 
changes  to  that  of  strings  alone  in  measures  242-247 
followed  by  a  short,  fast,  contrapuntal  section  in 
measures  248-256.  The  movement  ends  in  measures  257-271 
by  a  return  to  the  softer  textured  contours  reminiscent  of 
the   beginning   of   the   symphony. 
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Sessions  certainly  shows  his  prediliction  for 
contrapuntal  motion  in  these  two  symphonies.  The  process 
of  varying  the  density  of  this  counterpoint  is  responsible 
for  supplying  tension  and  release  within  sections  as  well 
as  helping  give  the  different  areas  of  the  movements  a 
definite  shape.  As  can  be  seen,  he  is  fond  of  a  type  of 
textural  arch  form  ( th in- thick- th in )  within  sections. 
Homophony  is  used  for  contrast,  usually  to  articulate 
beginnings   and   endings   of    sections. 

Melody 

Sessions'  Symphonies  Nos.  2  and  8  both  rely  heavily  on 
melodic  and  motivic  repetition  and  development.  One  need 
only  look  at  this  usage  to  bring  to  these  symphonies  a 
stong   sense   of   organization. 

In  the  first  movement  of  SYm£hon;^_No_^_2  Sessions 
presents  all  of  the  motives  and  melodies  to  be  used  in  the 
fast  sections  of  this  movement  within  the  first  21 
measures.  The  first  motive  which  is  used  throughout  the 
movement  is  present  in  the  horns  in  measures  3-4 
(Example    21 ) . 
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Example  21.  Sessions,  S  ;^m£ho  ny;_No  _^_  2  ,  movement  no.  I, 
horn,  measures  3-4.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the 
U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 
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This  first  motive  is  very  short,  repetitive,  and  limited 
in  range  (a  minor  3rd).  It  is  used  frequently  in  this 
first  movement   and   reaches    its   climax    in  measures    128-133. 

The  next  prominent  melody  in  measures  4-8  (Example 
22)  is  passed  from  the  flute  and  trumpet  to  the  piccolo 
and  first   violin. 
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Example  22.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  I, 
trumpet,  violin,  measures  4-8.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G. 
Schirmer,  Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed 
in    the    U.S.A.       Used   by   Permission. 


This  line  is  rich  in  motifs  and  intervals  (especially 
perfect  fourths  and  major  seconds)  allowing  for  further 
development.  Its  range  is  quite  large  owing  in  part  to 
the   high  violin   line   at   the   end. 

The   third  melody   is   played   by  the   trumpet    in    measures 
11-12    (Example    23) . 


Example  23.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  I, 
trumpet,  measures  11-12.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the 
U.S.A.      Used   by  Permission. 
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A  notable  aspect  here  is  the  jazz  feeling  of  the  rhythm. 
This  rhythmic  motive  is  heard  throughout  the  first 
movement . 
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In  the  Tranquillo  e  mister io so  sections,  the  melodic 
lines  are  longer  than  those  of  the  previous  sections  and 
much  more  lyrical  in  content.  In  measures  56-64,  the 
melody  begins  in  the  solo  violin,  is  passed  to  the  flute 
in  measure  59,  and  returns  to  the  violin  in  measure  61 
(Example    24) . 


Example  24.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  I, 
violin,  measures  57-60.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the 
U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 
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The  range  is  one  octave  plus  a  major  seventh  and  its 
location  in  terms  of  octaves  place  the  tessitura  of  the 
violin    in   an   extremely  high   register. 

The  melody  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  first  and  last 
section  of  movement  II  is  presented  with  a  transparent  and 
uncluttered  orchestration.  Because  of  this  clearer 
texture  r  one  can  distinguish  certain  nuances  of  motivic 
motion  (Example  25).  The  range  is  quite  large 
encompassing    two    octaves    and  a   minor   third  and  contains 
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many  varied  peaks  in  its  contour.  The  primary  interval  in 
the  first  four  measures  is  the  tritone.  The  line  begins  on 
ci  in  the  oboe  and  English  horn.  The  tritone  occurs 
between  C2  on  beat  two  of  measure  1  and  g^j^  on  beat  one  of 
measure  2.  In  measure  2-4  (Example  25-A),  the  tritone 
is  still  prevalent  in  that  gb2  is  the  high  point  of  the 
motive  and  ci  is  the  low  point.  Also,  these  notes  are 
accented  and   occur   on   strong   beats. 


Example  25-A  and  25-B.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement 
II,  oboe,  clarinet,  measures  1-4  and  7-11.  Copyright, 
1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc.,  International  Copyright 
Secured,    Printed   in   the   U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 
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In  the  second  half  in  measures  7-11  (Example  25-B)  ,  e^2  i^i 
measures  7-8  and  ai  in  measure  11  are  the  high  and  low 
points  respectively,  again  outlining  a  tritone. 

The  second  melody  in  measures  29-32,  which  is  based 
on  the  second  half  of  the  main  one,  does  little  more  than 
hint  at  the  tritone  until  measure  32  where  the  a^  to  e^2 
is  prominent  in  the  violins  (Example  26). 
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Example    26.        Sessions,     Symphony  No.    2,    movement  no.    II, 

clarinet,     measures     29-32.        Copyright,      1949,  by     G. 

Schirmer,     Inc.,     International    Copyright    Secured,  Printed 
in   the   U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 
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The  first  four  measures  of  movement  III  highlight  the 
interval  of  a  minor  second.  This  is  the  motivic 
interval  that  is  present  in  the  melodies  throughout  this 
movement  (Example  27).  The  motive  in  measures  3-4  is 
derived  from  the  first  one  of  movement  I  in  measures  3-4 
(Example  21).  The  major  second  is  also  represented  by  the 
a  in  the  viola  in  measure  1  against  the  B^  to  C^  in  the 
cello  and  string  bass.  A  minor  second  is  found  at  the 
completion  of  many  important  phrases  such  as  the  clarinet 
in  measure    9   and   the   oboe    in  measure    13 . 


Example  27.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  Ill, 
viola,  cello,  bass,  measures  1-4.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G. 
Schirmer,  Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed 
in    the   U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 
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The  flute  and  clarinet  in  measures  31-35  also  display  the 
predominance  of  this  interval  in  strategic  areas  such  as 
the  first  beat  in  measure  32,  beats  2  and  3  in  the 
clarinet  in  measure  33,  and  at  the  end  of  the  flute  line 
in  measure    35    (Example    28). 


Example  28.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  Ill, 
clarinet,  measures  31-35.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G. 
Schirmer,  Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed 
in   the   U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 


The    climax  of   the  movement    in  measures    47-54   also  exhibits 
this   characteristic   usage   of   the  minor    second. 

The  fourth  movement  presents  new  resources  in 
conjunction  with  previously  used  material.  It  begins  with 
a  descending  line  of  triads  in  the  trumpet  and  cello  that 
act  as  a  strong  organizing  factor  throughout  the  movement 
(Example    29 )  . 
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Example    29.      Sessions,    Symphony    No. _2,     movement    no.     IV, 

cello,  measure  1.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc., 
International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 
Used   by   Permission. 
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The  melody  in  the  high  woodwinds  in  measures  6-7 
(Example  30)  is  reminiscent  of  that  found  in  the  violins 
in  measures  7-8  (Example  22)  of  the  first  movement.  The 
contour   of   these   two    lines    is   very   similar. 


Example  30.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  IV, 
flute,  measures  6-7.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the 
U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 


The  following  are  examples  of  the  similarity  of 
material  that  occurs  between  movements.  The  melodic 
contour  of  the  horn  melody  in  measures  22-24  and  the 
oboe  line  in  measure  10  of  movement  no.  Ill  are  very  much 
alike  with  the  addition  of  an  accented  descending  triplet. 
A  clearer  example  of  this  sharing  of  melodic  contour  can 
be  seen  in  measures  136-137  of  movement  no.  IV.  The 
English  horn  line  in  measures  76-80  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  beginning  motive  in  movement  no.  Ill 
(Example  31),  which  in  turn  can  be  traced  back  to  movement 
no.    I,    measures    3-4    (Example    21). 
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Example  31.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  IV, 
English  horn,  measures  76-80.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G. 
Schirmer,  Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed 
in   the   U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 


Eng.  Hn. 


The  steady  moving  eighth  notes  found  in  measures  63-82 
are  also  reminiscent  of  the  horn  motive  in  movement  no.  I 
in  measures  3-4  (Example  14).  The  contour  of  the  flute 
line  in  measures  59-61  resembles  an  elongated  variation  of 
that  in  the  clarinet  line  in  measures  35-37  of  movement 
no.    II    (Example    32 ) . 


Example  32.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  IV, 
flute,  measures  59-61.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the 
U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 


In    Symphony  No.    8    Sessions   uses    twelve-tone  methods    in 
several   places,    but   the   bulk  of    the    work    deviates    froirliaj 
strictly  dodecaphonic   organization.      The   piece   begins   with 
a   twelve-tone   row   introduced   by    the    violins     in    measures 
1-5    (Example    33 ) . 
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Example  33.  Sessions,  SzT^IPhony  No.  8,  movement  no.  I, 
row  with  Hanson  analysis  in  measures  1-5.  ®  Copyright 
MCiMLXXIII  by  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation.  Used  by 
Permission. 
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It  is  presented  in  its  complete  form  in  only  a  few  places 
in  the  oiece.  There  is  a  transposed  retrograde  of  the  row 
with  a  few  minute  changes  in  the  viola  in  measures  9-11. 
Here  the  first  and  tenth  notes  are  missing.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  climax,  there  is  an  inversion  of  the  row  in  the 
violin   part    in  measure    61    (Example    34). 


Example  34.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  8,  movement  no.  I, 
violin,  measures  61.  ®  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by  Edward 
B.    Marks    Music   Corporation.      Used   by  Permission. 
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The    B^    and    E^^    clarinets     in    measures     68-70    contain    an 
inversion  of    the   original   row    (Example    35). 


Example  35.  Sessions,  Symphony  No .  8 ,  movement  no.  I, 
clarinet,  measures  68-70.  ®  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by 
Edward   B.    Marks   Music   Corporation.      Used   by  Permission. 


A    retrograde   of    the   orginal    is    presented   by   the   violins    in 
measures    143-144    (Exaple    36). 


Example  36.  Sessions,  S  ymphony  No .  8 ,  movement  no.  II, 
violin,  measures  143-144.  "^  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by  Edward 
B.    Marks    Music   Corporation.      Used   by  Permission. 
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The  symphony  ends  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  began 
except  that  the  twelve-tone  melody  is  now  in  its 
retrograde  form  in  the  violin  with  the  last  three  notes 
played  by   the   cello. 
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.By  examining  the  interval  content  and  the  Hanson 
analysis^  of  groups  of  six  notes  and  three  notes  of 
the  row,  one  can  see  the  amount  of  the  melodic  content 
that  is  derived  from  the  row  without  strictly  adhering  to 
the  twelve-tone  system  of  retrograde,  inversion,  and 
retrograde-inversion.  The  first  thirty-six  measures 
contain  most  of  the  material  that  is  subsequently  used 
throughout  the  symphony.  The  row  itself  begins  with  a 
minor  9th.  This  is  also  the  opening  interval  in  the 
second  movement,  but  more  important  than  the  actual 
intervalic   content    is    the   sonorities    that   are   used. 

The  Hanson  analysis  of  the  row  presents  the  hexachord 
as  p^m^n^s  2(3^  1 2  .  The  grouping  of  three  pitches  contains 
the  sonorities  nsd,  pns ,  mnd ,  pmd ,  pdt,  nsd,  mnd ,  mst, 
sd2,  and  pdt  (Example  33).  In  the  alto  flute  in  measures 
12-13,  while  the  hexachord  yields  a  different  Hanson 
analysis  (  p^m^ns  ^d^  1 2  )  ,  grouping  the  pitches  in  threes 
gives  configurations  which  are  found  in  the  original 
groupings   plus   p2s   and  md^    (Example    37). 


1  The  Hanson  Analysis  System  reduces  all  intervals  to 
within  one  octave.  They  are  p  (perfect  4th  &  5th) ,  m 
(major  3rd  &  minor  6th),  n  (minor  3rd  &  major  6th),  s 
(major  2nd  &  minor  7th),  d  (minor  2nd  &  major  7th)  ,  and  t 
(augmented  4th  &  diminished  5th).  The  number  of  such 
intervals  in  a  sonority  is  designated  by  a  superscript 
after  the  interval,  e.g.,  p3,  meaning  three  perfect 
intervals . 
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Example    37.      Sessions,    SZ5^Rh2.IIZ_M°j 1'    movement    no.     I, 

tone   sequence  with   Hanson   analysis    in  measures    12-13. 
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The    violin    uses    similar    sonorities    in    measures    13-15 
(Example    38 ) . 


Example    38.        Sessions,     Symphony  No.    8,    movement   no.    I, 
tone   sequence  with   Hanson   analysis    in  measures    13-15. 


In  the  next  section,  the  intervalic  content  of  the 
melody  increases  in  activity.  The  violin  in  measures 
18-20  presents  a  line  in  which  the  hexachord  analysis  is 
the  same  as  in  the  original  row  ( p^m^n^s  ^d^  1 2  )  ,  but  the 
order   of   the   three   note   groups    is    different    (Example    39). 
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Example    39.        Sessions,     Symphony  No.    8,    movement   no.    I, 
tone   sequence   with   Hanson   analysis    in  measures    18-20. 
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In  measures  21-25,  the  violin  presents  three  hexachords . 
Two  of  these  hexachords  have  the  same  interval  count  as 
the  original  and  all  three  incorporate  all  of  the  three 
note   configurations   up   to   this   point    (Example   40). 


Example    40.        Sessions,     Symphony  No.    8,    movement   no.    I, 
tone   sequence   with   Hanson   analysis    in  measures    21-25. 
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Another  example  of  the  use  of  the  identical  interval  count 
of  the  original  row  hexachords  can  be  found  in  the  alto 
flute's   short  motive    in  measures    27-28    (Example   41). 


Example    41.        Sessions,     Symphony  No.    8,    movement   no.    I, 
tone   sequence  with   Hanson   analysis    in  measures    27-28. 
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These    same    six    note    groupings    appear    in    the   viola    in 
measures    31-35    (Example   42). 


Example    42.        Sessions,     Symphony  No.    8,    movement   no.    I, 
tone   sequence   with   Hanson   analysis    in  measures    31-35. 
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In  this  line  the  three  note  qualities  are  those  contained 
in  the  original  row.  The  sonority  pdt  is  very  prominent 
here  as  it  appears  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  melodic 
line.  This  brings  to  a  close  the  end  of  the  first 
section. 
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Movement  II  begins  in  measure  81  with  a  three  note 
motive  stated  first  in  the  violin  and  clarinets  (Example 
43)  . 


Example    43.        Sessions,     Symphony  No.    8,    movement   no.    II, 
violin,    measures    81-83,    with   Hanson   Analysis. 
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This  section  is  interspersed  with  motives  based  on 
sonorities  that  were  presented  in  the  first  movement 
(Example    44 ) . 


Example  44.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  8,  movement  no.  II, 
piccolo  in  measure  94,  clarinet  in  measure  107,  English 
horn   in  measure   107,    tonal   sequence   with   Hanson  analysis. 
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In  the  following  section,  the  violin  in  measures  123- 
128  presents  material  drawn  from  two  hexachords  with  the 
familiar  interval  count  p^m^n^s ^d^ t 2 .  The  three  note 
group   pdt    is   omitted  and   sd^    is   used   instead    (Example   45). 
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Example    45.       Sessions,    S ymphony  No .    8 ,    movement   no.    II, 
tone   sequence  with   Hanson   analysis    in  measures    123-128. 
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The  same  hexachord  interval  count  with  mnd  and  sd^ 
included  is  used  to  form  the  melody  in  the  violins  in 
measures    129-131    (Example    46). 


Example    46.        Sessions,     S  ymphony  No .    8 ,    movement   no.    II, 
violin,    measures    129-131,    with   Hanson   Analysis. 
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With  the  entrance  of  the  flute  in  measures  137-138  the 
pdt  sonority  begins  to  appear  important  once  again 
(Example    47 ) . 


Example    47,        Sessions,     S  ymphony  No .    8 ,    movement   no.    II, 
flute,    measures    137-138,    with   Hanson   Analysis. 
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Measure  155  begins  another  rising  staccato  three  note 
motive  in  the  woodwinds.  It  integrates  the  familiar 
qualities   mnd,    pdt,    nsd,    and  mst    (Example   48). 


Example    48.        Sessions,     S  ymphony  No .    8 ,    movement   no.    II, 
clarinet,    measures    155-157,    with   Hanson   Analysis. 
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The    opening    three    note    motive    is   also    included   in   this 
section,    here   played   by  the   oboe    (Example    43). 

The  tuba  line  in  measures  166-169  contains  the 
original  row  hexachord  count  as  well  as  the  three  note 
groupings    seen   there   plus   ms^    (Example   49). 


Example    49.        Sessions,     Symphony   No.    8,    movement   no. II, 
tonal   sequence   with   Hanson   analysis    in  measures    166-169. 
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In  measures  179-180,  the  violin  and  viola  parts  use  the 
same  three  note  sonorities  but  are  taken  from  a  different 
hexachord  due  to  the  fact  that  the  groupings  mnd  and  pmd 
have  been  interchanged  (Example  50). 
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Example  50.   Sessions,  Symphony  No .  8  ,  movement  no.  II, 
tonal  sequence  with  Hanson  analysis  in  measures  179-180. 
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The  violin  in  measures  221-223  uses  two  pmd  and  two 
pdt  sonorities  both  taken  from  the  second  half  of  each 
original  hexachord.  The  pdt  quality  begins  to  assume  a 
more   significant   role    (Example    51). 


Example    51.        Sessions,     S  ymphony  No .    8 ,    movement   no.    II, 
tonal    sequence   with   Hanson   analysis    in  measures    221-223. 
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The   violin  melody    in    measures    237-242    includes    the 
sonorities    pmd ,   pdt ,    and  mst,    with   pdt   again   occurring  at 
the   end   of    the    line    (Example    52). 


Example    52.       Sessions,    S  ymphony  No .    8 ,    movement   no.    II, 
tonal    sequence   with   Hanson    analysis    in  measures    237-242. 
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An    important    motive    found   in  movment   I    is    located   in 
the    flutes    and   bassoons    in  measure ' 8    (Example    53). 


Example  53.  Sessions,  Symphony  No .  8 ,  movement  no.  I, 
bassoon,  measures  8-9.  ®  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by  Edward  B. 
Marks    Music   Corporation.      Used   by   Permission. 


Bsns.         — 


This  motive  occurs  again  in  the  violin  in  the  second 
section  in  measures  51-52  as  well  as  in  the  flute  and 
vibraphone    in  measure    55    (Examole    54). 
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Example  54.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  8,  movement  no.  I, 
violin,  measures  51-52.  ®  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by  Edward 
Marks   Music    Corporation.      Used   by   Permission. 
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The  oboe  lines  in  measures  37-41  and  49-52  do  not  lend 
wnd  themselves  to  either  the  twelve-tone  or  Hanson 
analytical  systems.  They  are,  however,  very  chromatic 
lines  embellished  with  quintuplets  and  follow  much  in  the 
character  of  the  piece  with  its  wavy  contours  and  use  of 
wide    intervals . 

The  contour  of  these  melodic  lines  shows  that  they  are 
by  no  means  static.  They  range  from  a  falling  line,  to  a 
wavy  contour,  to  an  arch.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
even  though  the  last  line  is  a  retrograde  of  the  original 
row,    the   contours   are   very   similar. 

Sessions  uses  a  large  range  for  almost  all  of  the 
instruments.  A  good  illustration  of  this  point  is  the 
extremely  high  tessitura  of  the  violin  parts  used  in  the 
climax   sections   as   well   as    in   lyrical   melodies. 

In   this   analysis   of   the   melodies   of    Sessions'     S^niphonY 

Nos_; 2    and    8    one   can    clearly   see    that    he    is    to    some    extent 

what    Bennett    Reimer    refers    to    as    a    builder.        For     a 
composer    to    be    a    builder    he    must   organize   his    "musical 
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ideas,  like  all  ideas,  .  .  .  with  skill  and  care  so  that 
each  idea  is  related  with  others  in  a  coherent  way,  the 
whole  piece  holding  together  in  a  musically  unified 
manner,  "2  This  coherency  can  be  demonstrated  by 
observing  the  relationship  of  certain  melodic  lines  which 
have  been  derived  from  previously  presented  melodies  and 
motives.  For  example,  the  melody  in  measures  3-4  of  the 
third  movement  of  Symphony  No . 2  is  derived  from  the  French 
horn  melody  in  measures  3-4  of  the  first  movement  of  that 
symphony.  It  can  also  be  demonstrated  by  studying  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  row  forms  and  motives  in  Symphony  No . 
8. 

In  Symphony  No.  8,  the  twelve-tone  system  is  used  for 
the  introductory  melody  and  in  certain  places  throughout 
the  symphony.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  that  Sessions 
has  not  forsaken  what  he  considers  the  true  art  of 
composition  in  order  to  blindly  follow  the  system. 
Certain  lines  contain  retrogrades  or  inversions  of  the  row 
(see  Examples  45,  46,  47,  and  48),  but  Sessions  has  also 
felt  free  to  base  the  melodic  lines  on  other  aspects  of 
the  material.  Some  is  motivic  development  based  on 
intervals  (Example  66)  or  sonorities  (Examples  6  0  and  61) 
derived  from  the  row.  This  helps  the  entire  piece  hold 
together . 


2  Bennett  Reimer  and  Edward  G.  Evans,  Jr.  The 
^2£2.§.I.i§.II£§._2.^_^H.§.i£  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,    Inc.,    1972),    p.    15. 
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Harmony 

The     highly     chromatic     character    and    extensive 

contrapuntal  usage    in   Sessions'     SzniEil2IlZ_M2..= ^    makes    it 

difficult  to  hear  definite  traditional  harmonies  or  tonal 
centers.  With  the  use  of  key  signatures,  however,  and 
certain  landmarks  in  the  music,  Sessions  does  give  a  very 
strong    indication   of    specific   keys. 

If  one  follows  the  key  signatures  in  movement  I,  a 
scheme  of  tonal  relationships  a  third  above  and  below  d 
becomes   evident    (Example    55). 


Example    55.        Tonal    relationships    of    the    sections    of 
Sessions      S  Z51E^2.I1Z_  N  o  ^_  2^_j_     movement      no.      I. 

Key  d  b^^  d  f  d 

Meas.       1    55  56-77  78-84  85-143  144-212 


These    tonicized   areas   are   partially   reinforced   by  the   root 

analysis   of   certain    chords.       The    sonority    that    begins 

movement    no.     I     is    an    important   organizing   factor    in   the 

movement.       By    doing    a    Hindemith    chord    root    analysis^ 

of    this    particular    chord    whenever    it    occurs,    certain 

relationships    to   other    sonorities    can   be   examined. 

3  The  Hindemith  Chord  Root  Analysis,  from  his  Craft_of^ 
Mu£_i  c  al_Com£os^i^t_ion  uses  a  heirarchy  of  intervals. 
Octaves  take  precedence.  Then  comes  perfect  5th  -  perfect 
4th,  major  3rd  -  minor  6th,  minor  3rd  -  major  6th,  major 
2nd  -  minor  7th,  minor  2nd  -  major  7th,  and  tritone.  The 
bottom  note  in  the  first  interval  and  the  top  note  of  the 
second  interval  of  each  of  these  pairs  is  considered  the 
root.      The   tritone   has    no   root. 
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The   sonority    in  measure    1   has   a  G   as    its   root     (Example 


56) 


Example  56.   Chordal  sonority,  Sessions'  Symphony  No .  2, 
movement  no.  I,  measure  1. 


i 


(root  G:  p^m^n^s^t) 


:©» 


The  one  in  measure  22  has  G  as  its  root,  reinforcing  the 
area  of  the  subdominant  (Example  57). 


Example  57.   Chordal  sonority.  Sessions'  Symphony  No .  2 , 
movement  no.  I,  measure  22. 
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The  sonority  in  measure  55  that  prepares  the  Tranquillo  e 
misterioso  section  in  measure  56  has  as  its  root  B^ 
(Example    58 ) . 


Example    58.       Chordal    sonority.    Sessions'    Symphony  No .    2 , 
movement   no.    I,    measure    55. 
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The  emphasis  of  the  subdominant  tonality  returns  in 
measure  78  with  the  sonority  having  G  as  its  root  (Example 
59)  . 


Example    59.       Chordal    sonority.    Sessions'    Symphony  No.    2, 
movement   no.    I,    measure    78. 
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There  are  fluctuating  sonorities  in  measures  144-146 
which  eventually  settle  on  a  chord  with  Dt>  as  its  root. 
This  can  be  interpreted  as  a  leading  tone  to  D  (Example 
60)  . 


Example    60.       Chordal    sonority,    Sessions'    Symphony  No .    2 , 
movement   no.    I,    measure    14  6. 


Ifvo*-''  (root    D^:      ms2) 


XC 


The  last  time  this  organizing  sonority  occurs,  in  measures 
171-172,  the  root  A^  acts  as  a  neapolitan  of  the  area  of 
the  subdominant  (Example  61). 
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Example  61.   Chordal  sonority,  Sessions'  S3/;m£honY_  No. 
movement  I,  measure  171. 


2, 


(root   A^*:      p^mn^s^d) 


In    measure    173,    the    cello    line    reinforces   A  before    the 
music   returns   to   the   tonic   area   of   d    (Example    62). 


Example  62.  Sessions'  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  I, 
cello,  measure  173.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the 
U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 
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As  can  be  seen  by  the  Hanson  analysis  of  Examples  31  - 
36,  these  sonorities  do  relate  to  each  other.  Those  in 
Examples  33,  34,  and  36,  which  delineate  large  sections, 
all  have  exactly  the  same  interval  count  with  Example  31 
having  a  similar  analysis.  The  chord  in  Example  32,  which 
begins  the  second  part  of  the  exposition,  and  the  one  in 
Example  35,  which  begins  the  second  slow  section  at  the 
beginning  of  the  recapitulation,  also  have  a  similar 
Hanson   analysis. 

The  second  movement  is  in  F,  even  though  it  ends  on  C. 
There  are  no  important  vertical  sonorities  to  aid  in 
determining  other  key  areas;  however,  important  melodies 
can   help    in   this    respect. 
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The   first   such   melody    in    F    begins    on    C    in    measure    1 
(Example    63 -A) . 


Example    63-A,     B,    and    C.        Sessions'     S  Y^m£h  o  n  y_N  o  _; 2  , 

movement  no.  II,  oboe  measure  1,  clarinet  measure  29,  and 
trumpet  measure  37.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer, 
Inc.,  International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the 
U.S.A.      Used   by   Permission. 
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The  next  prominent  line,  based  on  the  second  half  of  the 
first  one,  begins  on  G  in  measure  29  (Example  63-B) 
followed  by  a  move  to  F  in  measure  37  (Example  63-C)  .  The 
primary  melody   returns    in   C   in   measure    47. 

In  movement  no.  Ill,  key  signatures  are  again  present. 
These  help  to  indicate  the  key  areas  involved  (Example 
64)  . 


Example    64.        Tonal    relationships    of    the    sections    of 
Sessions'    Symphony  No.    2,    movement   no.    III. 


Key 
Meas . 


bb 
1-30 


c# 
31-54 


bb 
55-86 


The  chordal  structures  in  this  movement  occur  as  a  result 
of  the  whole  and  half-step  linear  motion  of  the  lines 
based    on    the    motive   presented   in   the   first   four   measures. 
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For  example,  in  the  chordal  motion  in  measures  75-78, 
most  of  the  voices  move  by  step  or  half -step,  creating 
chordal  sonorities  within  their  fuller  framework  using  the 
intervals  of  a  major  and  minor  second  and  a  major  and 
minor   seventh    (Example    65). 


Example  65.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  2,  movement  no.  Ill, 
measures  75-78.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc., 
International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 
Used   by   Permission. 


The    overall   scheme   of   the   fourth  movement   looking   only 
at    the    key   signatures    is    illustrated    in    Example    66. 
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Example    66.       Tonal    relationships    of    the    sections    of 
Sessions'    Symphony   No .    2,    movement   no.    IV. 

Key  D  Bt>  D 

Meas.  1-64  65-98  99-185 


It    begins    with   descending   triadic   motion   beginning  with   a 
j  D  major   triad    in    measure    1.        When    this    motive    appears 

again    in    measure    10,     its    first    triad    is    E    major.      In 
measure    50,    it   returns   to   D  major    (Example    67). 


Example    67.       Tonal    relationships   of   the   first   section   of 
Sessions'    Symphony   No.    2,    movement   no.    IV. 


Key  D  E  D 

Meas.  1-9  10-49  50-64 


After  the  middle  section  in  B^,  the  motive  is  presented 
again  as  an  E  major  triad  in  measure  99.  In  measure  126, 
the  motive  occurs  on  A  major,  the  dominant  of  D.  Its 
final  appearance  is  on  an  E^"  triad,  which  is  the 
neapolitan  of  D.  The  movement  ends  with  alternating  D  and 
E   descending   arpeggios    finally  ending   on   D    (Example    68). 


Example    68.       Tonal   relationships   of   the  middle   section   of 
Sessions'    Symphony  No.    2,    movement   no.    IV. 

Key  E  A  Eb  D 

Meas.  99-125  126-158  159-178  179-185 
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Measures  179-182  involves  the  entire  orchestra  playing  a 
series  of  major  triads  diatonically ,  the  highest  being  E 
major  and  the  lowest  is  A  major.  These  resolve  to  d  at 
the  end  of   measure    182. 

On  doing  a  linear  Hanson  analysis  of  Symphony  No .  8 ,  it 
becomes  clear  that  the  row  divides  into  groupings  of  three 
note  sonorities.  When  Sessions  uses  chordal  sonorities  in 
this  symphony,  he  takes  his  material  from  these  three-note 
groupings.  In  measures  119-121,  the  flute  and  oboe  have 
the  repeated  sonorities  pdt  and  pns  ending  with  the  pdt 
sonority  which  also  appears  at  the  end  of  the  original  row 
(Example    69) . 


Example  69.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  8,  movement  no.  II, 
flute,  oboe,  measures  119-121.  ®  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by 
Edward   B.    Marks   Music    Corporation.      Used   by   Permission. 
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The  chordal  sonorities  continue  in  the  bassoons.  The 
first  four  of  these  are  taken  from  the  original  row  and 
this    line   ends   with   the   p2s   grouping    (Example    70). 
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Example    70.      Sessions,    Symphony    No. 8^,     movement    no.     II, 

bassoon,    measures    122-125.        ®    Copyright    MCMLXXIII   by 
Edward   B.    Marks   Music   Corporation.      Used   by   Permission. 


BsnE. 


Overlapping  this  line  are  the  horns  with  the  pdt  and  pmd 
qualities  from  the  original  row  (Example  71). 


Example  71.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  8,  movement  no.  II, 
horn,  measures  125-127.  ®  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by  Edward 
B.  Marks  Music  Corporation.   Used  by  Permission. 


Hns.(F) 


The  piano  sonorities  in  measure  128  (Example  72-A) 
anticipate  some  of  the  chordal  structures  in  the  following 
section  as  do  those  in  the  clarinet  in  measures  129-131 
(Example    72 -B) . 
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Example   72-A  and  B.      Sessions,    SxniEllo5.Z_No_; 8^,    movement 

no.  II,  piano,  clarinet,  measures  128  and  129-131.  ® 
Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation. 
Used   by   Permission. 
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The  sonorities  played  by  the  clarinet  in  measures  149-151 
(Example  73)  are  the  same  as  those  used  by  the  flute  and 
oboe    in  measures    119-122    (Example    69). 

Example  73.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  8,  movement  no.  II, 
clarinet,  measures  149-151.  ®  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by 
Edward   B„    Marks   Music   Corporation.      Used   by  Permission. 
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This  segment  is  followed  by  the  same  familiar  structures 
with  the  timbre  altered  by  using  the  bassoon  and  trombone 
in  measures    151-154    (Example    74). 


Example  74,  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  8,  movement  no.  II, 
bassoon,  trombone,  measures  151-154.  ®  Copyright 
MCMLXXIII  by  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation.  Used  by 
Permission . 


Bsns. 


The  nsd  sonority  from  the  beginning  of  the  original  row  is 
used  in  measures  197-198  in  the  flutes,  oboes,  xylophone, 
and  piano  (Example  75). 
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Example    75.      Sessions,    Symphony    No . 8^,     movement    no.     II, 

flute,  oboe,  xylophone,  piano,  measures  197-198.  ® 
Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation. 
Used   by   Permission. 


Obs 


In    measures     210-211    the    horns    and  piano   simultaneously 
sound   several   of   these   same   sonorities    (Example    76). 
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Example  76.   Sessions,  Symphony  No . 8^,  movement  no.  II, 

horn,  piano,  measures  210-211.   ®  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by 
Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation.   Used  by  Permission. 


Hns.(F) 


Piano 


The  final  sequence  of  chords  in  measures  236-242,  passing 
from  the  horns  to  the  clarinets,  begins  and  ends  with  the 
pdt  grouping  (Example  77). 


Ill 


Example  77.   Sessions,  Symphony  No . 8,     movement  no.  II, 

horn,  clarinet,  measures  237-242.  ®  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by 
Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation.   Used  by  Permission. 
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The  pdt  grouping  appears  to  be  a  pillar  sonority  in 
these  chordal  sections  with  many  lines  beginning  and 
ending  with  this  sound.  Next  in  importance  is  the  nsd 
grouping.  These  are  the  two  sounds  which  begin  and  end 
the  original  row.  Pdt  and  mnd  are  the  last  sonorities  to 
be  sounded  over  the  end  of  the  retrograde  of  the  original 
row  at   the   very   end  of    the   symphony   in  measures    266-279. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  definite  tonal  areas  in 
Sessions  music,  no  matter  how  chromatically  involved  the 
lines  or  harmonies  become.  This  is  consistent  with  his 
philosophy.  In  a  review  written  by  Sessions  on 
Hindemith's  Unterwersung  im  Tonsatz  he  says,  "Many  young 
composers  in  the  U.S.  would  profit  ...  by  reading 
Hindemith's  general  remarks  on  tonality,  and  above  all  his 
searching  dismissal  of  such  concepts  as  "atonality"  and 
"polytonality"  not  only  as  outmoded  but  as  demonstably 
contrary  to  acoustic,  psychological,  and  esthetic 
fact."^  The  Hindemith  chord  root  analysis  contained 
in  this  chapter  (Examples  69-74)  reveal  the  support  these 
sonorities   give   to   the   overall   tonal   center    of    the    areas 

in     which    they    are    contained    in    SYrn£hon^_No_; 2.        In 

Symphony  No.  2  the  chordal  sonorities,  like  many  of  the 
melodic  lines,  are  based  on  those  contained  within  the 
row. Here  as  in  every  other  aspect  of  the  symphony. 
Sessions    has    not    used    either    the    Hindemith    system  or 


4      Roger    Sessions,     "Hindemith    on    Theory     [1937],"     in 

BL£2££_Sess^i^ons^_on_Mu£_icj Collected    Essays,    edited   by 

Edward    T.     Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:         Princeton 
University    Press,    1979),    p.    242. 
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Hanson  system  as  a  basis  for  his  composing.  He  takes 
exception  to  this  analytical  approach.  This  will  be 
discussed  further  later.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  point 
that  he  is  more  concerned  with  the  sound  produced  than 
with   any   atomized  approach   to   creativity. 

Rhythm 

Throughout  Symphony  No.  2,    the  meter  is  obscured  by  the 

many  rapid  changes  that  occur  from  measure  to  measure.  In 

movement  no.  I,  the  meter  changes  six  times  within  the 
first  ten  measures  (Figure  1). 


4    1    5    1    4    1    5    1    4    4    5    1    2  1_ 

4        4        4        4        4        4        4 


Figure    1 
Outline   of   meters    in   first    10   measures 
of    Sessions'    Symphony  No.    2 


This  is  a  typical  example  of  the  mixed  meters  found  in  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth  movements  of  this  symphony.  The 
second  movement  is  almost  exclusively  in  2/4  except  for 
one  measure  of  3/8  (measure  20)  and  one  in  3/4  (measure 
36)  . 
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The  rhythms  of  the  individual  lines  vary  in  their 
texture  and  presentation.  They  range  from  homophonic,  to 
being  independent  of  each  other,  to  lines  that  compliment 
the  other  lines.  Homophonic  rhythmic  sections  are  used 
primarily  for  emphasis  or  clarity.  This  is  illustrated  in 
the  off-beat  rhythms  in  measures  40-43  of  movement  no.  I 
(Example  5)  and  the  consistency  of  the  driving  rhythms  in 
the   first   five   measures    of   movement   no.    IV    (Example    29). 

The  individuality  of  rhythmic  lines  is  exemplified  in 
the  contrapuntal  sections.  In  measures  30-37  of  the 
fourth  movement,  sixteenth  notes,  eighth  notes,  triplets, 
sextuplets,  and  quintuplets  are  all  incorporated 
simultaneously  in  different  combinations  in  the  various 
voices    (Example    78). 
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Example  78.  Sessions,  Symphony  No .  2  ,  movement  no.  IV, 
measures  33-35.  Copyright,  1949,  by  G.  Schirmer,  Inc., 
International  Copyright  Secured,  Printed  in  the  U.S.A. 
Used   by   Permission. 


In  movement  no.  Ill,  the  oboe,  clarinet,  and  bassoon  have 
independent  rhythmic  lines  in  measures  10-13  using  only 
eighth  notes  and  quarter  notes  (Example  10).  Those  in  the 
slower  section  of  movement  no.  I  are  independent,  yet  the 
quintuplets  are  complimentary  to  the  melody  in  measures 
56-63    (Example    3) . 

Like  Sxm£h o n;^_N o_^_ 2^ ,  the  Eighth  Symphony  has  a  great 
many  meter  changes.  Symphony  No.  8,  however,  sounds  much 
more  rhythmically  free  than  does  the  Second  Symphony. 
There  are  many  places  in  this  symphony  with  sesquialtera 
and  sesquitertia-type  rhythms  that  occur  simultaneously 
with  an  important  melody.  One  such  example  can  be  seen  in 
measures    18-24    (Example    17). 
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The  importance  of  the  triplet  ( sesquialtera :  2  against 
3  )  in  this  symphony  is  reinforced  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  work  by  the  maracas .  In  both  places,  the  maracas 
play  quarter  note  triplets  to  accompany  the  row.  Rhythms, 
such  as  those  in  the  oboe  melody  in  measures  37-41  and 
49-53,  contribute  to  the  total  feeling  of  freedom  through 
the  use  of  quintuplets  over  four  beats  and  over  three 
beats    (Example    79). 


Example  79.  Sessions,  Symphony  No.  8,  movement  no.  I, 
oboe,  measures  37-41.  ®  Copyright  MCMLXXIII  by  Edward  B. 
Marks   Music   Corporation.      Used   by   Permission. 


Obs. 


In  measures  113-114  there  is  a  sesquialtera  and 
sesquitertia  (3  against  4)  rhythm  occurring  simultaneously 
in   the   harp,    cello,    and   string   bass    (Example    80). 
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Example    80.      Sessions,    Symphony    No . 8^,     movement    no.     II, 

harp,  cello,  bass,  measures  112-114.  ®  Copyright 
MCMLXXIII  by  Edward  B.Marks  Music  Corporation.  Used  by 
Permission. 


The  sections  of  homophonic  rhythms  are  often  accompanied 
by  some  type  of  triplet  motion  usually  creating  a 
sesquitertia  ,  as  exemplified  in  measures  119-123  (Example 
69)    and    150-153    between  woodwinds   and  harp. 

Sessions'  use  of  rhythm  contributes  greatly  to  the 
texture  of  the  music  and  is  closely  allied  to  its 
contrapuntal  nature.  The  overall  effect  is  not  so  much 
one  of  K 1  a n£f  a r be nme  1  o d_i e  ,  but  still  one  of  a  textural 
block  of  moving  sounds.  A  sense  of  motion  is  created  as 
well   by  the   restless   movement   of    the    independent    lines. 
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Form 


In  the  preceeding  pages  a  detailed  examination  of  how 
Sessions  uses  orchestration  and  texture,  melodies  and 
motives,  harmonies,  and  rhythms  has  been  provided.  By 
mapping  out  the  areas  of  repetition  and  contrast  of  these 
elements,    an   understanding   of    form  begins   to   emerge. 

The   first  movement   of   Symphony    No. 2    is    divided    into 

three     large     sections.         These    can    be    analyzed    as 
exposition,    development,    and   recapitulation    (Figure    2). 


1    (measures) 


developme 


recapitulation 


76 


144 


Figure    2 
Outline   of    form  of   movement   no.    I 
of    Sessions    Symphony  No.    2 


The  exposition  can  be  further  subdivided  into  three 
areas.  The  smaller  divisions  are  articulated  by  changes 
in  orchestration  and  texture  and  motivic  alteration 
(Figure    3) . 
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75 


3  3 


1  (measures)    22 
d  A 

(molto  agitato)  G 


56 

(Tranquillo   e 
misterioso ) 


Figure    3 
Outline   of   exposition   of   movement   no.    I    of 
Sessions'    Symphony  No.    2 


The  24  measure  section  is  a  varied  repetition  of  the 
preceding  21  measures.  The  final  20  measures  constitute  a 
slower,  more  lyrical  section  which  acts  as  a  second  theme 
in   the   key  of   b^^  minor. 

An  important  organizing  element  throughout  this 
movement  is  the  chordal  sonority  which  begins  the  piece 
(root  G)  .  It  occurs  in  measure  22  (root  G)  and  again  in 
measure  78  (root  G)  where  the  development  begins  after  a 
two  measure    introduction    (Figure    4). 
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128      138 


Figure    4 
Outline   of   development    of    movement    no.     I    of 
Sessions'    Symphony   No.    2 


The  development  primarily  concerns  itself  with  the 
material  presented  in  the  first  21  measures  of  the 
exposition.  It  uses  the  motives  intact  and  then  breaks 
them  into  smaller  motivic  fragments.  For  example,  the 
first  three  notes  of  the  "jazz-like"  motive  found  in  the 
horns  and  trumpet  in  measures  11-12,  becomes  a 
transitional  motive  in  measure  117  in  the  woodwinds  and 
first   violins    (Example    81). 


Example    81.       Sessions,     Symphony  No.    2,    movement  no.    I, 

measures    117-119.      Copyright,    1949,    by  G.    Schirmer,  Inc., 

International    Copyright    Secured,    Printed   in   the  U.S.A. 
Used   by   Permission. 
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The  recapitulation  begins  with  the  slow  lyrical  second 
theme.  As  presented  here,  this  theme  has  the  same  melodic 
contour  that  it  had  in  the  exposition,  but  it  is  on  a 
different  pitch  level  and  incorporates  different  intervals. 
The  key  signature,  d,  is  the  same  as  the  beginning  of  the 
exposition  and  does  not  change  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  movement  (Figure  5). 


144  164   171 

(Tranquillo    (Tempo  I) 
e  misterioso) 


198 

(Piu   Tranquillo) 


Figure    5 
Outline   of    recapitulation    of    movement    no.     I    of 
Sessions'    Symphony   No.    2 


The  organizational  sonority  occurs  in  the  second 
subdivision  of  the  recapitulation  in  measure  171  (root  A^ ) 
after  seven  measures  of  introduction.  The  last  15 
measures  are  reminiscent  of  the  slower  theme,  this  time 
involving  a  thinner  texture  than  the  original  slow 
sections . 
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The  second  movement  is  based  on  the  melody  that  is 
presented  in  the  first  11  measures.  Its  periodic 
structure  is  divided  into  three  divisions  all  based  on  the 
first  melody,    giving   the   form     A     A'      A''     (Figure    6). 


Figure    6 
Outline   of    form  of   movement   no,    II   of 
Sessions'    Symphony  No.    2 


These  are  differentiated  by  the  varied  presentation  of 
this  melody.  The  middle  section  is  much  more  contrapuntal 
than  either  the  first  or  third.  The  smaller  subdivisions 
in  the  second  part  are  articulated  by  the  presentation  of 
a  melody  based  on  the  second  half  of  the  main  theme.  In 
the  final  section  beginning  in  measure  259,  the  phrases 
are  articulated  by  short  motives  from  the  main  theme 
separated   by  contrapuntal   motion. 
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Movement   no.    Ill   also   has   three    large   divisions    (Figure 


7) 


86 


1      (measures) 


31 
G# 


47 

B 


bb 


B 


A' 


Figure    7 
Outline   of    form  of   movement   no.    Ill    of 
Sessions'    Symphony  No.    2 


The  entire  movement  is  based  on  the  intervals  of  a  major 
and  minor  second.  These  intervals  first  appear  in  the 
static  whole  and  half-step  motive  of  the  openning  four 
measures.       The    various    sections    of    this    movement    are 
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articulated  by  a    change    of    melody,     texture,     and    tonal 
area . 

The   final   movement    is   a   Rondo    in   form    (Figure    8). 


159         186 

E^*    -    E 


Figure    8 
Outline   of   form  of   movement   no.    IV   of 
Sessions'    Symphony   No.    2 


The  organizing  factor  in  this  movement  is  the  driving 
rhythm  in  the  first  five  measures.  This  rhythmic  pattern 
occurs  in  measures  1,  10,  50,  99,  and  159.  The  B  sections 
are  based  on  the  first  oboe  motive  from  measure  10  of 
movement  no.  III.  The  C  section  is  derived  from  the 
motive  in  measure  3  of  the  same  movement  (movement  no. 
III). 

A  study  of  the  organizational  factors  of  Symphony  No.  8 
illustrates  the  clearly  defined  sections  that  give  the 
work  a   definable    form    (Figure    9). 
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36 


31 


10 


Figure    9 
Outline   of    form  of   movement   no.    I    of 
Sessions'    Symphony  No.    8 


One  of  these  organizational  elements  is  the  appearance  of 
the  maracas  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  movement  in 
measures  1-4,  the  end  of  the  second  division  of  the  first 
movement  in  measures  64-67,  and  the  end  of  the  second 
raovement    in  measures    257-267. 

There  are  two  more  delineating  factors  in  this  movement. 
One  is  the  motive  in  measure  5  in  the  woodwinds,  horns, 
piano,    and   string   bass    (Example    82). 
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Example   82.      Sessions,    SZ512.^°IIZ_M2..: ^'    movement    no.     I, 

woodwinds,  horn,  piano,  bass,  measure  5.  ®  Copyright 
MCMLXXIII  by  Edward  B.  Marks  Music  Corporation.  Used  by 
Permission. 


i>  A    ■/  ^:  <i 


k 


^ 


^      o 


I         / 
8va   basso 


This  same  motive  occurs  again  in  measure  35  and  later  in 
measure  77  which  helps  to  outline  the  movement.  The  other 
important  factor  is  the  eighth  note  motive  which  occurs  in 
measure  8  in  the  flute,  bassoon,  and  vibraphone  (Example 
57).  This  motive  occurs  again  in  the  violin  in  measures 
51-53  and  in  the  horn  and  marimba  in  measure  64  of  the 
middle  section.  This  one  is  in  three  parts.  The  first 
two  subsections  beginning  in  measure  37  and  measure  4  9  are 
marked  by  the  entrance  of  the  melodic  line  in  the  oboe. 
The  third  subsection's  structure  is  pointed  out  by  the 
entrance  of  the  English  horn,  which  is  interrupted  by  the 
climax  of  the  movement  in  measure  58.  These  delineating 
devices  along  with  the  textural  differences  in  the 
movement   give    it    an   A      B      A'    outline. 

The  second  movement  which  proceeds  without  pause,  also 
features  a  clearly  distinguishable  framework.  There  are 
two   large   areas    (Figure    10). 
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272 


Figure    10 
Outline   of    form  of   movement   no.    II    of 
Sessions'    Symphony   No.    8 


The  first,  77  measures,  begins  with  a  fast  three  note 
motive  presented  in  the  woodwinds  in  measure  81  (Example 
52).  The  second,  82  measures,  begins  with  a  different 
three  note  motive,  also  fast,  in  the  woodwinds  in  measure 
155  (Example  48).  The  second  half  of  each  of  these  larger 
sections  begins  with  repeated  chords.  For  example, 
measure  119  (Example  20)  begins  with  these  chords  in  the 
flute  accompanied  by  triplets  in  the  harp.  This  chordal 
sonority  appears  again  at  the  end  of  this  division  in  the 
clarinet  in  measures  149-151  passong  to  the  bassoons  in 
measures  151-153.  In  measure  197  the  repeated  chords  are 
again  established  in  the  flute,  oboe,  piano,  and  xylophone. 
These  larger  sections  are  also  articulated  by  an  abrupt 
change    in   texture . 

The  final  section  of  this  movement  borrows  most  of  its 
material  from  movement  no.  I.  In  the  first  seven 
measures,     the    melody    is     in    the    violins    accompanied   by 
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chords    in   the   clarinets    and   horns.       This    is    followed    by 
four    measures   of   strings    alone.      The   tempo   picks   up   again 
in  measure    257,    until   the   retrograde   of    the    original    row 
from  movement   no.    I   is   presented   in   the    last   15  measures. 

An  analysis  of  form  helps  to  tie  together  the  other 
elements  of  orchestral  texture,  melody,  harmony,  and 
rhythm.  The  articulative  factors  include  a  change  of 
melodies,  motives,  textures,  harmonies,  and/or  tempo. 
The  works  are  very  sectional  and  the  formal  organization 
is    not   difficult   to   see. 


CHAPTER   V 
RELATIONSHIP    OF    ANALYSES    OF    SYMPHONIES    No.     2    AND    8 
TO   ROGER    SESSIONS'    PHILOSOPHY 


CHAPTER  III  presents  Roger  Sessions'  philosophy  of 
educating  composers.  Included  in  his  philosophy  is  the 
effect  of  society  on  the  art,  the  gap  between  public  and 
audience,  development  of  an  artistic  vocabulary,  and  a 
basis  of  perception  of  the  new  music.  The  composer  should 
have  a  keen  sense  of  inward  and  outward  hearing  and  be 
able  to  perform  on  an  instrument.  Education  of  the 
composer  is  synonymous  with  experience  and  the  teacher 
should  merely  guide  this  experience  and  not  overpower  the 
student;  this  education  should  begin  early,  at  the 
elementary  level;  there  must  be  a  good  student/teacher 
rapport.  At  the  heart  of  Sessions'  educational 
philosophy,  however,  is  the  view  that  the  teacher  should 
be  a  composer,  because  only  a  practicing  composer  can 
successfully  communicate  the  attitudes  and  techniques 
necessary  to  help  the  student  succeed.  It  is 
advantageous,  then,  to  compare  Sessions'  compositions  to 
his  philosophy  of  the  composer  in  order  to  ascertain  if 
his  music  reflects  his  philosophy  of  education. 
Essentially,  Sessions  believes  that  the  composer  should  be 
a  craftsman,  and  he  should  be  at  ease  enough  with  his 
materials   to   foster    independent  musical   thought    and    avoid 
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conservatism.  This  is  the  philosophy  that  will  be 
discussed  here  in  relation  to  Symphonies  No.  2  and  8^. 
Since  the  analysis  in  CHAPTER  IV  is  a  large  contributing 
factor  to  this  comparison,  Sessions'  philosophy  of  the 
process   of   analyzing    is   also    included. 

Analysis  of  these  two  symphonies  reveals  Sessions  as  a 
true  craf  sman  of  his  art  consistent  with  his  own 
definition.  "Craftsmanship  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  ability  to  cope,  successfully  and  with  assurance, 
with  any  problem  with  which  a  composer  may  be 
confronted."-'-  This  implies  a  certain  amount  of 
flexibility  that  the  composer  must  exhibit  in  order  to 
adapt  to  current  compositional  trends  and  at  the  same  time 
be  confident  enough  in  his  ability  to  handle  musical 
materials  to  enable  him  to  create  his  own  compositional 
direction,  that  is,  exhibit  independent  musical  thought. 
This  is  demonstrated  in  his  intense  use  of  contrapuntal 
motion  interspersed  with  related  homophonic  sections,  his 
use  of  melodic  development  within  and  among  movements,  his 
use  of  complicated  harmonies  and  rhythms,  and  his 
incorporation  of  certain  systems  into  his  compositional 
techniques.  All  of  these  elements  show  him  to  be,  to  some 
extent,,  a  "builder", ^  closely  relating  these  aspects 
of   the   compositions    to    create    a    highly    unified    formal 


1  Roger    Sessions,     "What    Can    Be    Taught?  [1967],"    in 

Roger   Sessions   on    Music: C o _1 1  e c t e d_E ££a]/;£ ,  edited    by 

Edward     T.      Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:  Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    205. 

2  Bennett  Reimer  and  Edward  G.  Evans  ,  Jr  .  ,  The 
^2£E§.£i££l££_£^_^li^i^  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,    Inc.,    1972),    p.    15. 
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organization.  Sessions  also  believes,  however,  that  the 
creative  compositional  process  is  "natural  and 
spontaneous",  and  should  not  be  limited  by  contrived 
formulas  or  by  a  mere  copying  of  styles.  Even  though  the 
analysis  in  the  preceding  pages  uses  very  detailed  systems 
to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  pieces,  these  systems 
were  not  considered  in  their  creation.  Analytic  systems 
are  ways  of  helping  the  theorist  decide  what  is  actually 
happening  in  the  music.  Sessions  says  of  musical  theory 
that  it  "is  a  very  different  thing  from  music  itself,  and 
one  can  even  plausably  question  to  what  extent  the  former 
really  influences  the  latter.  Composers  who  have 
instincts  will  invariably  learn  through  practice  to  follow 
them,  and  those  who  have  none  are  not  in  the  proper 
me  aning  of  the  term,  composers  at  all."^  Any 
analytical  approach  to  composing  music  is  completely 
unacceptable  to  Sessions.  The  result  of  this  approach  can 
be   nothing   but    "academic,    tired,    and   sterile."^ 

The  most  important  aspect  of  Sessions'  compositional 
process  which  the  analysis  of  Symphonies  No.  2  and  8  bring 
to    light    has    to    do    with     conservatism     in     musical 


3       Roger     Sessions,     "Hindemith    on    Theory    [1937],"    in 

Roger   Sessions   on    Music; C o  1 1  e c t e d _E s s a y;£ ,     edited    by 

Edward  T.  Cone  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    248. 

4      Roger    Sessions,     "What    Can    Be    Taught?     [1967],"     in 

B,22£il_^§.£^i°II£_£Il_^H^i£J Collected    Essays,    edited   by 

Edward  T.  Cone  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    221. 
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composition.  According  to  Bennett  Reimer  and  Edward  Evans 
"even  if  a  composer  is  working  on  his  one  hundred  fourth 
symphony  (Haydn)  or  his  thirty-second  piano  sonata 
(Beethoven)  ,  his  craftsmanship,  sensitivity,  and 
imagination  must  be  touched  with  exploration  if  his  work 
is  not  to  be  stale  or  dull.  No  matter  how  conservative 
his  style  or  careful  his  work,  some  degree  of 
investigating  new  territory  must  be  present  if  his  work  is 
to  come  off.  All  successful  composers,  therefore,  are  at 
least  partly  explorers.  "^  This  exploration  and 
fearless  experimentation  allows  the  composer  to  grow,  and 
this  growth  will  be  reflected  in  his  music  from  one  piece 
to  the  next.  Existing  musical  styles,  techniques,  and 
trends  should  simply  be  a  starting  point,  and  the  composer 
should  be  able  to  elaborate  on  these  and  extend  them 
through   his   own   originality. 

The  growth  process  in  these  symphonies  can  be  observed 
by  comparing  the  different  elements  of  the  two  and 
observing  how  Sessions'  style  has  progressed  in  the 
twenty-one   years    between   the   two   symphonies . 

The  melodic  lines  in  Symphony  No.  2  are  used  in  a  more 
traditional  manner  than  the  other  aspects  of  the  symphony. 
They  are  rich  in  motives  which  are  developed  and  repeated 
throughout  the  work.  In  Symphony  No.  8  the  primary  melody 
in   the   first  movement    is    based    on    a    twelve-tone    row,     a 


5  Bennett  Reimer  and  Edward  G.  Evans,  Jr.,  The 
5.^E§.£i§.Il£§._°l._^li£i£  (Englewood  Cliffs,  New  Jersey: 
Prentice-Hall,    Inc.,    1972),    p.    17. 
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method  which   Sessions    adopted    in   1953,     and    other    melodic 
lines    are    based    on    intervals   and   sonorities   derived   from 
that   row  rather   than   on   strict  motives. 

The  use  of  key  signatures  in  the  Second  Symphony  helps 
to  give  a  clear  sense  of  tonal  center  as  a  result  of 
analysis,  but  this  tonal  center  tends  to  be  hidden  from 
the  listener  by  the  highly  chromatic  and  contrapuntal 
nature  of  the  music.  There  are  no  key  signatures  used  in 
the  E_i£h t h_S Yin£h o n Y -  Rather  than  emphasizing  tonal 
centers,    certain   sonorities   are   tonicized. 

Symphony  No .  2  contains  a  strong  sense  of  the  beat  even 
though    there    are  many   changes    in  meter   which   help   obscure 

metrical   symmetry.      The  use  of  polymeter    in   Symphony    No . 8^ 

is  prevalent  throughout  and  although  the  macrobeats  change 
from  measure  to  measure  with  the  meters,  the  overall  pulse 
is  constant.  This  constancy  is  disguised  by  the  rhythmic 
patterns   and  therefore   the   beat   becomes   very  obscure. 

The  formal  organization  of  the  movements  of  the  Second 
S^niEhonY  tends  to  be  analyzable  in  traditional  forms,  but 
it  is  very  likely  that  not  all  of  these  forms  were 
premeditated.  They  are,  instead,  logical  outgrowth  of 
the  materials  used.  David  Ewen  describes  the  first 
movement  as  being  "in  five  distinct  sections,  a  molto 
agitato  part  being  heard  at  the  opening,  and  in  the 
middle,      and      two     tranquil     sections     providing 
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contrast.  "6  This  is  possibly  the  way  Sessions 
conceived  the  piece.  The  form,  however,  shows  a  clear 
sense  of  recapitulation  which  makes  a  strong  case  for  a 
modified  sonata  form.  The  only  unusual  aspect  in  this 
case  is  the  return  of  the  thematic  material  beginning  with 
the  appearance  of  the  lyrical  theme  followed  by  the 
presentation  of  the  first  theme,  a  reverse  ordering  of  the 
normal    recapitulation    in    a    traditional    sonata    form. 

Sy;m2hony;_No_; 8    is     in    two    movements     instead     of     the 

traditional  four.  The  form  of  the  first  movement  shows  a 
tendency  for  an  A  B  A  configuration,  but  these  movements 
are  less  identifiable  in  a  traditional  sense.  The 
sections  are  clearly  delineated  and  precede  logically  one 
to  the  other  in  the  true  sense  of  growth  as  described  by 
Jan    LaRue .  "^ 

The  mixture  of  the  traditional  and  non-traditional  in 
Symphony  No.  2  shows  that  Sessions  has  not  restricted  his 
compositional  style  to  any  special  set  of  rules.  Even  in 
this  early  style  period.  Sessions  is  beginning  to  show  his 
independence  of  thought  and  his  skill  in  using  musical 
resources.      The   ease   with  which    he    uses    these    materials 


6  David  Ewen,  "Roger  Sessions  1896-,"  The  Complete  Book 
of  20th  Century  Music  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc., 
1952),    p.    366. 

7  LaRue  describes  the  concept  of  growth  in  Guidelines 
for  Style  Analysis  (see  bibliographic  entry).  The  term 
"form"  he  feels  is  too  static  and  rigid  to  adequately 
describe  the  vitality  and  movement  of  a  musical  work.  He 
has  adopted  the  term  "growth"  which  more  accurately 
connotes  the  idea  of  the  continuousness  and  permanence  of 
musical    shape. 
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allows  him  to  be  independent  of  a  strict  use  of 
preconceived  systems.  Even  though  the  dodecaphonic  method 
is  used,-  he  does  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  limited  use  of 
tone  row  forms  .  Instead  he  expands  on  the  method,  using 
freer  melodies  and  sonorities  which  precede  logically 
throughout   the   piece. 

As  can  be  seen  by  this  comparison,  Sessions  has 
progressed  in  his  music,  not  by  a  strict  use  of  systems  or 
methods  ,  but  by  adopting  those  techniques  of  composition 
that  have  relevance  to  his  own  independent  compositional 
style  and  expressive  need.  He  does  not  use  systems, 
methods,  or  techniques  for  their  own  sakes.  The 
twelve-tone  method  is  used,  but  not  in  its  fully 
traditional  sense;  techniques  such  as  the  use  of  quarter 
tones,  aleatoric  sections,  or  electronic  music  have  not 
been  incorporated  into  his  compositions.  Everything  is 
notated  using  traditional  notational  devices,  leaving 
nothing  to  chance.  It  would  have  been  very  easy  for  him 
to  adopt  these  newer  techniques  into  his  composition,  but 
this  may  have  been  a  case  of  going  along  with  the  crowd, 
which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  his  philosophy  of 
individuality  in  the  art.  According  to  Andrew  Imbrie  it 
is  possibly  due  to  his  close  ties  of  friendship  to  Ernst 
Krenek  and  Luigi  Dallapiccola  that  Sessions  adopted  the 
twelve -tone  method.  He  goes  on  to  say  "Sessions  gradually 
came   to   feel   that   serialism,    once  mastered    as    technique. 
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would  place  no  impediment  in  the  path  of  his  own  artistic 
freedom,  while  at  the  same  time  offering  practical 
solutions  to  problems  of  harmonic  and  melodic 
detail.  "2  Sessions  is  definitely  a  highly  skilled  and 
practical   composer. 

It  may  be  realized  at  this  point  that  Roger  Sessions  is 
not  altogether  happy  with  the  dogmatic  practice  of 
analyzing  music.  He  feels  that  it  does  not  get  at  the 
heart   of   the   compositions. 


analysis,  however  brilliant  and 
even  imaginative,  can  never 
penetrate  below  the  surface  of  a 
work  of  art.  It  is  possible 
approximately  .  .  .  and  valid 
pragmatically  to  demonstrate  some 
of  the  connections  and  syntheses 
that  go  into  a  work  of  genius  . 
The  work  itself,  however  .  .  . 
remains  still  inaccessible  and 
mysterious,  and  above  all  unique  — 
a  deed  of  which  the  attempted 
reconstruction  is,  and  must 
perforce  always  be  a  mere 
reflection,  without  content  or 
value     of     any     genuine     kind.^ 


This  is  consistent  with  his  philosophy  of  naturalness  and 
sponteniety  in  the  compositional  process  which  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  dominant  force  in  Sessions'  own  composition. 
He  summarizes  the  relationship  of  theory  to  composition 
this    way: 

8  Andrew    Imbrie,     "The    Symphonies   of   Roger    Sessions," 
Tempo ,    Vol.    103    (1972),    p.    28. 

9  Roger   Sessions,    "Escape   by  Theory     [1938],"     in    Ro^er 

Se£s  i^O£S^_on_Musi^cj Collected    Essays,    edited   by   Edward 

T.  Cone  (Princeton,  New  Jersey:  Princeton  University 
Press,    1979) ,    p.    261. 
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The  real  work  of  the  composer  lies 
in  the  unconscious  or,  let  us  say, 
s uperconsc ious  activity  of  his 
musical  impulse;  the  meager  part 
that  calculation  plays  is  entirely 
subordinate  in  remaining  either 
purely  instrumental  —  in  the 
process  of  orientation  towards 
concrete  problems--or  critical 
and  ex  post  facto.  If  we  are  to 
have  theory,  however,  it  must  at 
least  furnish  a  reasonably 
complete  picture  of  the  musical 
language  and  the  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed.  And  while  in  a 
musical  culture  of  strong  and 
self-confident  tradition,  like 
that  of  Germany  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  rest  of  Europe,  much 
may  be  left  to  the  already  formed 
instinct  of  the  gifted  student — 
the  background  shaping  this 
instinct  is,  for  good  or  ill,  far 
more  powerful  than  any  music 
theory  can  be, --in  one  like  our 
own,  which  is  still  in  the  process 
of  formation,  and  where  all  but  a 
few  exceptionally  gifted 
individuals  are  still  in  a  phase 
of  groping  and  uncertainty,  it  is 
infinitely  more  important  that  the 
basic  realities  of  music, 
technically  as  well  as  otherwise, 
be  presented  in  as  clear  and 
flawless       a       manner       as 


possible . 


10 


It    is    hoped    that   the   theorist   as   well   as    the   composer 

will   learn   from   Sessions'     philosophy.        Analysis,     like 

composition,    must    be    free    in    that    the    analyst   not   be 

limited   in  his   approach.      One  must   come   to   a    work    with    an 

open    mind,    with    no    preconceived   notions   about  what   the 

10      Roger    Sessions,    "Hindemith    on    Theory     [1937],"     in 

^°3.££_^ess^_ions._on_Mu£_icj Collected    Essays,    edited   by 

Edward    T.     Cone     (Princeton,     New    Jersey:         Princeton 
University   Press,    1979),    p.    248. 
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piece  should  contain  or  accomplish.  It  is  a  matter  of 
seeing  what  is  actually  in  the  music  and  not  shying  away 
from  what  might  not  be  readily  understood.  A  work  should 
not  be  approached  using  one  system  of  analysis.  The 
investigator  must  be  flexible  enough  to  use  whatever 
procedure  the  material  may  call  for.  By  seriously 
considering  Sessions'  philosophy  and  applying  them  to  his 
own  work,  the  theorist  may  begin  to  understand  more  than 
techniques  which  are  only  the  surface  of  a  work,  and 
become  more  sensitive  to  the  creative  and  aesthetic 
aspects . 


CHAPTER  VI 
SUMMARY 


In  this  study  the  writer  has  compared  Roger  Sessions' 
philosophy  of  educating  composers  to  his  approach  to 
composition  in  his  Symphonies  No.  2  and  8.  The  purpose  is 
to  present  the  educational  philosophy  of  a  successful 
teacher  of  composition  and  to  ascertain  if  his 
compositional  techniques  and  processes  are  consistent  with 
his  educational  philosophy.  It  has  been  shown  that 
Sessions'    craft    indeed   exhibits    this   consistency. 

Sessions'  philosophy  falls  into  five  distinct  areas. 
As  presented  in  CHAPTER  III  they  are  Problems  of 
Contemporary  Art,  Problems  of  Musical  Society,  The 
Composer,  The  Composer -Teacher ,  and  The  Curriculum. 
Sessions'  views  are  stated  here  as  propositions  that  he 
supported   in   his   writings,    teaching,    and   composing. 

Problems   of   Contemporary  Art 

Certain  problems  of  contemporary  art  are  associated 
with  problems  inherent  in  our  society.  Due  to  the  mass 
media,  art  is  no  longer  created  for  small  select  audiences. 
The  university  can  be  of  invaluable  assistance  in  coping 
with  the  rapid  fluctuation  in  society,  caused  by  the  mass 
media,    within   the   realm   of    the    humanities.        Curricular 
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considerations   should  be   concerned  with   not   only   scholarly 
and  factual   ideals   but   also  with   the   creative   impetus. 

Problems   of   Musical   Society 

The  basic  aim  of  Roger  Sessions'  music  education  is  to 
help  the  young  composer  avoid  the  disharmony  between  the 
composer  and  his  materials  caused  by  society's  confusion 
about  how  to  perceive  the  "new"  music.  Instead  of 
teaching  rules,  formulas,  and  abstract  concepts  the 
teacher  must  help  the  student  obtain  a  greater 
understanding   of    the  materials. 

The  Composer 

The  composer  is  first  and  foremost  a  craftsman  who  must 
be  at  ease  with  his  materials.  In  this  way  composition 
can  be  a  truly  natural  and  spontaneous  process. 
Independent  musical  thought  should  be  the  composer's  aim, 
creating  the  music  he  wants  to  create  without  simply 
following  schools  of  composition  or  compositional  systems 
or  methods  for  their  own  sake.  Composing  is  not  a 
conservative    activity. 

The  training  of  a  composer  should  help  foster  musical 
realism.  He  should  be  able  to  inwardly  hear  musical 
sounds    with    precision   and  vividness,    as   well   as   hear   from 
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an  outside  viewpoint,  that  is,  as  a  performer  would 
approach  it.  This  training  should  begin  in  childhood  when 
the  material  can  be  taken  in  slowly  and  absorbed  gradually. 
The  budding  composer  should  study  with  a  teacher  who  is  a 
true  master  of  his  craft  and  is  genuinely  interested  in 
the   student's  work. 

Materials  used  in  training  the  composer  should  help  the 
student  produce  and  maintain  a  sense  of  awareness  of  self, 
as  an  individual  and  a  functioning  member  of  society,  and 
an  awareness  of  the  demands,  expectations,  problems,  and 
standards  of  his  art.  This  should  begin  with  a  study  of 
elementary  materials,  specifically  counterpoint  and 
harmony  taught  as  more  than  technical  exercises.  The 
rules  of  these  disciplines  are  used  to  help  the  student 
solve  problems  and  should  not  be  taught  as  techniques  of 
composition . 

The   Composer-Teacher 

Teaching  is  synonymous  with  experience;  there  should  be 
a  coordination  between  theory  and  practice.  The  teacher 
should  be  a  practicing  composer  who  respects  the 
personalities  of  his  students,  and  will  seek  to  develop 
these  personalities  and  not  mold  them.  Aptitudes  such  as 
imagination,  invention,  vitality,  daring,  and  temperament 
are  difficult  to  teach,  but  the  composer-teacher  should 
communicate   an   enthusiastic   attitude   toward   the   art. 
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The   Curriculum 

The  study  of  composition  should  be  a  graduate  level 
discipline  concerning  the  student  more  with  composing  than 
with  research.  Undergraduate  curriculum  should  take  on 
the  task  of  teaching  the  elementary  materials  necessary 
for   composition. 

An  analytical  approach  to  composition  is  undesirable. 
Any  analysis  should  have  a  definite  purpose  and  not  be 
used   for    security   in   rationalization. 

To  know  music  is  to  know  it  in  depth.  The  student  must 
seek  out  much  of  the  wealth  of  music  available  today  on 
his   own.      This    should   be   a   continuous   process. 

Comparison  of    Sessions'    Educational   Philosophy 
to   Symphonies   No.    2   and   8 

Since  Sessions  views  the  successful  teacher  of 
composition  as  a  practicing  composer,  the  most  important 
points  for  comparison  with  Symphonies  No. 2  and  8^  are  those 
theories  having  to  do  with  the  composer,  specifically 
craftsmanship,  independent  musical  thought,  and 
conservatism.  The  composer  should  be  at  ease  enough  with 
his  musical  materials  to  help  foster  independent  musical 
thought.      Conservatism  has   no   place    in    the    compositional 
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process  since  it  will  hinder  progress  in  terms  of  the 
composer ' s  own  personal  style . 

Figure  11  illustrates  the  important  observations  of  the 
analysis  of  Symphony  No.  2  and  Symphony  No.  8  from  CHAPTER 
IV. 


Orchestral 
texture 


Melody 


Harmony 


Rhythm 


Form 


Symphony  No.  2 

-highly  contrapuntal 
-homophony  for  con- 
trast &  articulation 
of  sections 

-traditionally  used 
-motivically  rich 
-motives  developed 
&  repeated 


-uses  key  signatures 
giving  clear  sense  of 
tonal  center  which  is 
hidden  by  the  highly 
chromatic  nature  of 
the  music 

-strong  sense  of  beat 
-many  changes  of  meter 

help  obscure  metrical 

symmetry 


-traditional  four 
movements 

-movements  analyzable 
in  traditional  forms 
which  are  logical 
outgrowths  of  mater- 
ials used 


Symphony  No.  8 

-highly  contrapuntal 
-homophony  for  con- 
trast &  articulation 
of  sections 

-twelve-tone  melodies 

-lines  based  on 
intervals  &  sonori- 
ties derived  from 
the  row 

-no  key  signatures 
-emphasizes  sonori- 
ties &  intervals 
of  tonal  centers 


-pulse  is  constant 
-many  changes  of 

meter 
-no  strong  sense  of 
beat  due  to  compli- 
cated rhythm 
patterns 

-two  movements 
-movements  less 
identifiable  in 
traditional  forms 
-clearly  delineated 
sections  which  pro- 
cede  logically 


Figure  11 
Summary  of  Analysis  of 
Symphony  No.  2  and  Symphony  No. 
contained  in  CHAPTER  IV 
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Sessions'  craftsmanship  and  resulting  independent 
musical  thought  is  demonstrated  by  his  use  of  counterpoint 
and  homophony,  his  use  of  melodic  development  within  and 
among  movements,  his  use  of  complicated  harmonies  and 
rhythms,  and  his  careful  use  of  systems,  specifically  the 
twelve-tone  method.  All  of  these  aspects  are  closely 
related,    creating   a   highly  unified   formal   organization. 

The  coaiparison  of  these  symphonies  definitely  shows 
that  Sessions  is  not  conservative  in  his  compositional 
style.  His  exploration  and  experimentation  has  allowed 
him  to  grow,  always  creating  something  new  in  each  work. 
This  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  differences  in  the 
symphonies   as    shown    in   Figure    11.      In  the   23   years    between 

between   Symphony   No . 2    and    Sy;niE^2.IlZ_!i2..: ^    ^^    has    been 

shown  here  that  Sessions'  compositional  style  has 
progressed  in  terms  of  his  own  personal  taste;  from 
mot  i  vie  to  twelve-tone  melodies,  the  use  of  key  signatures 
to  no  key  signature  usage,  increased  complication  of 
rhythm  and  meter,  and  increased  sense  of  growth.  These 
observations  make  it  clear  that  he  does  not  use 
compositional  systems  or  methods  for  their  own  sake,  nor 
does   he   employ   an   analytical   approach   to   composition. 

The  theorist  should  be  no  more  a  slave  to  systems  than 
a  composer.  He  should  open  his  mind  and  describe  the 
music  exactly  as  it  exists,  and  avoid  preconceived  ideas 
as   to   what   the  music   contains   and  what    it   accomplishes. 
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To  agree  or  disagree  with  what  Sessions  proposes  is  not 
the  paramount  issue.  It  is  advantageous,  however,  to 
study  the  philosophies  of  those  with  many  years  of 
experience  within  the  discipline  and  use  this  knowledge  in 
deciding  how  to  approach  the  instruction  of  young 
composers . 


APPENDIX  A 
MUSICAL  WORKS 


Orchestral 


Symphony  No.  1  -  1927 

Symphony  No.  2  -  194  5 

Symphony  No.  3  -  1957 

Symphony  No.  4  -  1958 

Symphony  No.  5  -  1964 

Symphony  No.  6  -  1966 

Symphony  No.  7  -  1967 

Symphony  No.  8  -  1968 

Symphony  No.  9  -  19  78 

The  Black  Maskers  -  1923  (incidental  music) 

The  Black  Maskers  Suite  -  1928 

Rhapsody  for  Orchestra  -  1970-71 

Divertimento  -  1959 

Symphonic  Prelude  -  1915-17? 

3  Dirges  for  Orchestra  -  1938 

Concertino  for  Chamber  Orchestra  -  1971-72 

Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  -  1931-35 

Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra  -  1935 

Concerto  for  Violin,  Cello,  and  Orchestra  -  1970-71 


Vocal 


Lancelot  and  Elaine  -  1909  (opera) 

The  Trial  of  Lucullus  -  194  7  (1  act  opera) 

Montezuma  -  1963  (opera) 

When  Lilacs  Last  in  the  Dooryard  Bloom 'd  -  1967-70 

(Soprano,  Mezzosoprano ,  Baritone,  and  Orchesta) 
Idyll  of  Theocritus  -  1953-54  (Soprano  and 

Orchestra ) 
Psalm  140  -  1963  (Soprano  and  Orchestra) 
Mass  -  1955  (Unison  Choir  and  Organ) 
3  Choruses  on  Biblical  Texts  -  1972  (Chorus) 
Turn,  0  Libertad  -  1944  (Chorus) 
On  the  Beach  at  Fontana  -  1935  (Soprano  and  Piano) 


Chamber  Music 


2  String  Quartets  -  1933-36  and  1950-51 

String  Quintet  -  1958 

Canons  for  String  Quartet  -  1971 

6  Pieces  for  Solo  Cello  -  1966 

Sonata  for  Solo  Violin  -  1952-53 

Duo  for  Violin  and  Piano  -  1942 
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3  Sonatas  for  Piano  -  1930,  1946,  and  1965 

From  My  Diary  (Pages  from  a  Diary)  -  1937,  1939-40 

(Piano) 
March-Scherzino  -  1935  (Piano  -  Teaching  iMaterial) 
Waltz  for  Brenda  -  1936  (Piano) 
5  Pieces  -  1975  (Piano) 

4  Pieces  for  Children  -  1935  (Piano) 

3  Chorale  Preludes  for  Organ  -  1924,  1925,  and  1926 
Chorale  No.  1  for  Organ  -  193  8 


APPENDIX  B 
AWARDS  RECEIVED 


Steinert  Prize  of  Yale  University  -  1917  (for  Symphonic 
Preludes ) 

Guggengeim  Fellowship  -  1926-28  (in  Florence,  Italy) 

Walter  Damrosch  Fellowship  -  1931-32  (Berlin,  Germany) 

ist  Walter  Naumberg  Foundation  Prize  -  1949-50  (for 
Symphony  No.  2) 

Fulbright  Fellowship  -  1952-53  (at  the  Accademia  Luigi 
Cherubini  in  Florence,  Italy) 

William  Schubael  Conant  Chair  of  Music  -  1953  (Princeton 
University ) 

Brandeis  University's  Creative  Arts  Award  -  1958 

Northwestern  University  School  of  Music  and  the  Fromm 
Musical  Foundation  of  Chicago  — Three  day  Roger 
Sessions  Festival  -  January  1961 

The  Gold  Medal  for  Music  Award  given  by  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters  -  1961 

Museum  of  Modern  Art  -  October  1961,  all  Sessions  Program 

Ernest  Bloch  Chair  of  Music  at  University  of  California  - 
1966 

Edward  MacDowell  Medal  -  1968 

Charles  Eliot  Norton  Chair  at  Harvard  University  -  1969 

Retrospective  by  Performers '  Committee  for  20th  Century 

Music  at  McMillan  Theatre  in  New  York  City  -  February 
1973 

Pulitzer  Prize  Committee  special  citation  -  1974 
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APPENDIX  C 
MEMBER  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ORGANIZATIONS 


International  Society  for  Contemporary  Music  (ISCM) 
President  of  U.S.  Sector  -  1934 

League  of  Composers  -  Executive  Board  member  -  1935 

College  Music  Association  -  Vice  President  -  1935 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters  -  1950 

National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters 

Akademie  der  Kunst  of  Berlin 

Argentina's  Academia  Nacional  de  Bellas  Artes 
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APPENDIX    D 
EXCERPTS    FROM   AN    INTERVIEW   WITH   ROGER    SESSIONS 

NOVEMBER    19  78 


Kress:  Which  is  more  appropriate,  analysis  of  style 
evolution  in  your  symphonies  or  analysis  of  certain  pillar 
works? 

Sessions:  I  '  d  be  the  last  one  who  could  tell  you  that 
because  after  all  my  music  goes  back  50  years  (or  51 
years)  and  that  is  my  extent  ...  In  fact  it  goes  back 
further  than  that  really.  It  goes  back  to  1923.  There's 
a  certain  amount  of  music  before  that  that  is  not 
representative   at   all. 

Kress:      Not   representative   of   what   you   are   doing   now? 

Sessions:  Well,  its  always  different.  I  just  finished  my 
Ninth  Symphony .  In  fact,  I  was  just  talking  to  my  editor 
about  that.  My  Sixth  and  Seventh  Symphonies,  published  by 
Presser,  from  my  point  of  view  are  far  more  important  than 
the  earlier  ones,  however,  the  Second  and  Third  Symphonies 
are   played  more   often   than   the    Sixth   and   Seventh. 

I  consider  everything  written  since  my  opera, 
M£IItez^uma,  part  of  my  style,  because  that  was  a  very  big 
work.  I  spent,  oh,  you  could  either  say  I  spent  21  years 
over  it  or  you  could  say  I  spent  3  years  over  it.  It's  a 
three  act  opera  and  it  was  a  big  effort  and  my  music  seems 
to  me  to  have  changed  after  that.  Not  by  any  intention  of 
mine . 

Kress:  Was  it  because  of  working  on  the  opera,  that  it 
was    such   a   large   effort,    that   this   change   occurred? 

Sessions:  It  may  be.  On  the  other  hand  I  was  going  there 
very  fast  before.  I  wrote  my  Fif th_Si[m£honY  after  the 
opera,  just  after  it  too,  and  I  wrote  my  Third  Piano 
Sonata,    my   Double   Concerto,    and  my   Cantata   after   that. 

Kress:      So  you   consider   Montezuma   pretty   important? 

Sessions:  Very  important,  but  it's  a  big  work.  It's  a 
very  concentrated  work.  Its  only  been  produced  twice. 
Once  in  Berlin,  rather  poorly,  and  very  well  produced  but 
not  in  the  right  kind  of  house  for  it  in  Boston,  and  the 
orchestra  was  much  better  than  the  one  in  the  Berlin 
house . 
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Kress:      You    said    you    wrote    your    F^f th_SY;m£honY    after 
Montezuma. 

Sessions:       Right   after    it.      In   fact,    I   finished   the   Fifth 
Symphony  when   the    ink  was    scarcely  dry   on  Montezuma. 


The  Eighth  Symphony  is  the  shortest  symphony  I  ever  wrote. 
My   Third   Symphony    is    the    longest. 

Many  people  think  the  best  work  I  ever  wrote  was  the 
Cantata,  however,  that's  because  it's  recorded  and  has  had 
some  very  good  performances  and  a  lot  of  success. 
Montezuma   could   not   possibly  be   performed   that   often. 

Kress:      Could  you   tell  me    how  you   teach   composition? 

Sessions:  I  feel  it  is  very  important  that  a  composer 
have  a  very  solid  elementary  training.  That  means 
harmony,  .  .  .  that  means  counterpoint  above  all. 
Counterpoint  should  come  before  harmony  I  think.  It 
should  be  very  methodical,  what  they  call  strict 
counterpoint.  I  don't  think  it  should  be  called  16th 
century  counterpoint  because  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
15th  century  really.  I  wouldn't  myself  use  the  modes.  I 
don't  see  any  sense  in  using  the  modes  because  that's 
music  history  and  not  composition.  But  there  is  no  reason 
they  shouldn't  use  the  modes.  But  the  main  thing  is  to 
just  learn  to  put  notes  together,  you  see,  and  then  the 
rules,  because  the  rules  simplify  the  problems.  They  are 
not  rules  of  composition  obviously.  Look  at  any  score  of 
mine.  It  would  show  you  they  wouldn't  apply  in  my  music 
at  all,  not  even  my  early  music.  Its  a  question  of 
learning  to  put  notes  together  and  learn  to  shape  voices 
so  they  make  some  sense.  Then  if  I  were  to  begin  someone 
today,  you  can't  do  that  today,  because  people  don't  start 
early  enough.  But  thats  the  way  to  get  a  real  mastery  of 
the   craft. 

Kress:  Do  you  think  the  traditional  theory  course  gets  in 
the   way   of    a    young    composer? 

Sessions:  Why  should  it?  I  mean  a  young  composer  is  not 
learning  to  write  good  or  great  or  interesting  music. 
He's  learning  simply  how  to  write,  thats  all.  Like 
studying  a  language  and  learning  the  grammar.  As  a 
teacher,  I  teach  composition  students  and  people  ask  me 
sometimes  "How  do  you  teach  composition?"  and  my  answer  is 
always     "I    haven't   the    least   idea."      I    look   at   their  music 
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and  if  I  see  problems  there  I  tell  them  and  I  give  some 
indications  of  what  the  problems  really  are  and  then  ask 
them  to   solve   them  themselves. 

Kress:  What  kind  of  criteria  do  you  use  when  you  evaluate 
a  piece    like    that? 

Sessions;  The  criteria  [sic]  is  whether  it  works  or  not, 
from  the  student's  point  of  view.  I  mean  I  am  trying  to 
teach  them,  to  help  them,  to  write  their  own  music  and  not 
to  write  my  music.  And  all  the  pupils  I've  had  are 
totally  different   and    I'm  very   proud  of    that. 

Kress:      You   let   the   student   have    a   free   hand. 

Sessions;  If  he  is  composing,  he's  got  to  have  a  free 
hand.  He's  got  to  learn  to  be  himself  and  discover  what 
being   himself    is,    because   he   does    that   all   his    life. 

Kress:  Do  you  find  that  young  composers  write  relatively 
conservatively? 

Sessions:  No,  not  at  all.  Not  the  ones  I  have  anyway.  I 
mean  that's  not  an  issue  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  for  the 
young  student.  It  may  be.  Composing  is  not  a 
conservative  activity.  I  don't  think  good  little  boys 
ever  get  along  achieving  much  of  anything,  if  you  know 
what    I   mean.      Bad   little   boys   don't   either,    but.... 

Kress:      Then   complexity   is    not   one   of   your   criteria? 

Sessions:  I  always  go  back  to  a  conversation  I  had  with 
Albert  Einstein.  He  lived  in  Princeton  at  the  end  of  his 
life  and  I  met  him  and  I  knew  him  really  rather  slightly, 
because  after  all,  he  had  interests  in  music  and  we  were 
talking  about  that.  We  were  talking  about  that  simplicity 
should  be  the  goal,  but  it  must  not  be  any  simpler  than  it 
ought   to  be.      We   were   talking   about   Bach,    actually. 

Kress:  When  you  are  talking  to  a  young  composer,  trying 
to  help  him  with  his  music,  do  you  use  other  20th  century 
composers    as    examples? 

Sessions:  I  would  not  exclude  it.  I  don't  generally.  I 
could  use  any  first  class  20th  century  composer.  I  could 
use    Schoenberg   or    Stravinsky   or    Bartok. 

Kress:      Do  you   ever   use   your   own  music? 
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Sessions:  Not  unless  they  ask  me,  but  I  do  talk  about  how 
I  would  solve  a  problem  myself  sometimes.  But  I  do 
analyze  works  of  other  composers,  from  Bach  on  so  to  speak. 
Maybe  even  Orlando  di  Lasso  or  Palestrina.  But  they  do 
not  have  much  to  do  with  the  problems  composers  face  now. 
But  I  think  every  young  composer  has  got  to  acquire  a  real 
deep  knowledge  of  musical  classics,  from  Bach  to 
Schoenberg,  and  they  should  know  something  about  what's 
going   on    today,    too. 

Kress:  What  would  you  do  with  a  student  who  insisted  on 
copying   someone   else's    style? 

Sessions:  I  would  tell  him  he  was  doing  it,  but  I  don't 
have  student's  like  that.  What  I  do  i  s  primarily  to  set 
my  students  free  to  discover  what  they  really  want  and  not 
be  dependent  on  either  the  example  or  the  judgement  of 
other  people  except  one  should  know  the  music  in  depth,  so 
to   speak. 

Kress:  How  important  do  you  think  it  is  that  a  composer 
should   be   able   to   perform  on    an    instrument? 

Sessions:  I  think  he  should  have  some  experience  with 
performing,  certainly.  He  has  to  be  able  to  look  at  his 
music  from  the  outside  as  well  as  from  the  inside.  And 
that's  what  performing  involves.  I  mean  I  have  done  some 
conducting.  I  prefer  to  have  a  professional  conductor  do 
it  because  I  don't  have  the  experience  of  rehearsing  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  but  everytime  I  have  conducted  I  have 
had  to  look  at  my  own  music  from  the  outside,  you  see. 
One   has    got   to    learn   to  do   that. 

Kress:      Should   a   composer   have    some   proficiency   on   piano? 

Sessions:  On  some  instrument.  Not  necessarily  piano. 
You  see,  in  my  day  we  didn't  have  records  and  I  read 
musical  literature  every  sort  of  thing  at  the  piano  in  my 
own  sweet  way.  Not  in  the  sense  of  performing  it  for 
somebody  else,  but  just  to  get  to  know  the  music,  and  by 
the  time  I  was  18  years  old  I  knew  a  lot  of  the  classics 
and  some  contemporary  works  of  that  time.  I  was  18  in 
1914  and  by  the  time  I  was  through,  I  knew  all  of  the 
Beethoven  symphonies  by  heart.  I  knew  a  lot  of  the 
quartets,  I  knew  Strauss  operas,  Debussy's  Pellias_et 
M§.li§.a:Il^§.  /  Wagner  all  over  the  place  and  even  some  Mozart 
operas.  Mostly  from  playing  them  myself  but  also  from 
hearing  performances.  That's  a  much  better  way  to  learn 
music  than  to  listen  to  records  because  you  have  to  pay 
attention . 
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Kress:  Could  you  say  something  about  the  composer  in 
academic    life? 

Sessions:  I  think  he  should  be  as  independent  as  possible 
from   academic    life. 

Kress:  Should  a  student  go  to  an  academic  institution  if 
he   wants    to   be   a   composer? 

Sessions:  I  would  say  as  of  now  not.  I  may  change  my 
mind  about  that.  After  serving  on  2  different  university 
faculties,  I  think  universities  are  a  place  for 
musicologists  and  that's  something  quite  different  from 
being  a  practical  musician.  A  composer  is  a  practical 
musician . 
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BIOGRAPHICAL    SKETCH 

Steven  Morton  Kress,  born  April,  1949,  in  Wadesboro, 
North  Carolina,  began  the  study  of  piano  at  age  9  and 
clarinet  at  age  10.  His  interest  in  music  was 
evidenced  early,  and  throughout  his  secondary  school 
career  he  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  play 
the   clarinet,    which   was    his    first   love. 

In  1964,  Mr.  Kress  went  to  Darlington  School  for  Boys 
in  Rome,  Georgia.  Here,  there  was  very  little  opportunity 
to  participate  in  instrumental  groups,  his  only 
opportunity  being  a  five  piece  band  organized  to  play  for 
football  games.  During  this  time  his  family  moved  to 
Gainesville,  Florida,  where  his  father,  a  physician, 
became  the  assistant  director  of  the  infirmary  at  the 
University  of    Florida. 

Because  of  the  barrenness  of  instrumental  music  at 
Darlington,  Kress  decided  to  transfer  to  Gainesville  High 
School  beginning  with  the  11th  grade.  Here  he 
participated  in  the  school  band  and  played  in  the  pit 
orchestra  for  musicals  such  as  Carousel  and  Flower  Drum 
Song,  produced  at  the  school.  During  his  junior  and 
senior  years  at  Gainesville  High,  he  began  to  learn  some 
theory  from  the  band  director,  Bardwell  Donaldson,  and 
also  commenced  the  private  study  of  clarinet  with  Terence 
S.    Small   at   the   University  of    Florida. 
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Since    his    mother,     father,     and    brother     were     all 

physicians,    Steven   Kress   also   set   his    sights   on   that   lofty 

goal   and   entered   the   University   of   Florida    in    19  6  7     in    the 

pre-med    program.        His    love   of   music   was    so   great   that   he 

included    in   his   pre-med    studies  music    theory    and    clarinet 

lessons.        In    1968,    he    changed   his   major    and  graduated    in 

1971  with   a   Bachelor   of    Music    Education. 

The   following    summer   was    spent    in   Anaheim,     California, 

where    he    was    in   the    first    Disneyland   All   American   College 

Marching    Band.        In    the    fall    of    1971,     he    entered    the 

master's      program      in      music      theory      at      the 

College-Conservatory  of   Music,    University    of    Cincinnati, 

where    studies    in    theory    were  pursued  with    Scott   Huston, 

Paul   Cooper,    Paul   Palombo ,    Ellsworth    Milburn,     and    Budd 

Udell.        He    also    continued    studying    clarinet   with   Emil 

Schmachtenburg .      His   master's    thesis    was    a    comparative 

analysis    of    two    symphonic    works    of    Toru    Takemitsu, 

Cassiopeia   and   Textures .      After    receiving    the    Master    of 

Music    degree    in    theory    from    there    he    returned   to   the 

University    of    Florida    for    a    Ph.D.     in    Curriculum    and 

Instruction  with   emphasis    on   college  music   teaching.      Here 

Mr.    Kress   has    taught   private    clarinet    lessons,     private 

theory    lessons,     and   freshman   theory   classes.      He   studied 

clarinet   with   Terence   S.    Small    and  Donald  McGlothlin.       He 

has    also    been   the   music   director    for   productions   of    South 

Pacific   and   Cabaret,    and   has   played    in    the    pit    orchestra 

for    numerous   other   production. 
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